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| President Eisenhower Concludes European Talks 
With Visits at London and Paris 


After talks with German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer at Bonn August 
26-27, President Eisenhower flew to London for a 6-day visit in the United 
Kingdom, during which he had an informal visit with Queen Elizabeth II at 
Balmoral Castle and held extended talks with Prime Minister Harold 
Maemillan. He also met with the Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando 
Maria Castiella. 

On September 2 the President flew to Paris for talks with President 
Charles de Gaulle of France, Joseph M. A. H. Luns, President of the North 
Atlantic Council, Paul-Henri S paak, Secretary General of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and Prime Minister Antonio Segni and Foreign 
Minister Guiseppe Pella of Italy. 

Following are texts of statements and other documents relating to these 
meetings with the European leaders. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS, LONDON, AU- and complex. Your initiative toward their solu- 

GUST 27 tion is a source of immense satisfaction to us all in 

Britain and, I think I may say, throughout the 

Commonwealth. 

Prime Minister Macmillan We feel this all the more because you, sir, are 
Mr. President, it is my privilege to weleome a President whose name was a household word 

you to British soil on behalf of all the people of to all of us even before you were elected to your 


the United Kingdom, without any distinction of high office. We entrusted to your charge in two 
theaters of war the most powerful forces which the 


White House (London, England) press release dated August 27 


party or creed. 
You, sir, under the Constitution of the United —_ British people ever raised, and worthily you dis- 

States hold the office both of the head of stateand charged their task. 

of the chic f executive minister. We have equal confidence that as the leader of 
Althongh you are primarily here in the second —_a great sister democracy you will carry through 


capacity for political discussions of great impor- your task with the same courage and the same 
tance, we are glad to know that you are also to success. 
pay an informal visit to Her Majesty at Balmoral. 
Mr. President, the programs which face our President Eisenhower 
two countries, together with our allies, are difficult Mr. Prime Minister, ladies and gentlemen, I 


appreciate most deeply the kind words you have 

‘For a statement made by President Eisenhower be- had to sav. Mr. Prime Minister, about the task that 
fore his departure for Europe. a list of the official party : 

accompanying him, and background on his talks with 

Chancellor Adenauer at Bonn, see BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 

1959, p. 371. that my deepest reaction and sentiment at this 


falls to the lot of you and myself and our asso- 
clates in these two Governments, but I must say 
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moment is that of extraordinary pleasure—true 
enjoyment at being once more back again in this 
land that I have learned so much to love. Here 
are some of my warmest and best friends, and with 
them I hope to renew friendships. And though I 
know our primary purpose is to have these talks 
and conversations which we hope will be fruitful 
in promoting the best interests of our two 
countries, let me say I did not have to come here to 
assure you or the British people that the American 
people stand with them strongly, firmly ar Je- 
terminedly in the defense of freedom, liber‘, and 
the dignity of man. 

You people know that we feel that way. But it 
is, I think, good that we can have the opportunity 
to view these changing problems as they are re- 
vealed to us and to counsel together as to how we 
shall best meet them. 

So, as I do myself the signal honor of going to 
pay my visit upon Her Gracious Majesty, as I 
speak with you and talk with you and our asso- 
ciates and my old friends, I count on this being 
one of the most enjoyable and I hope fruitful 
journeys that I have made to any country in the 
world. Thank you very much, Mr. Prime 
Minister. 


MEETING WITH SPANISH FOREIGN MINISTER, 
LONDON, AUGUST 31 


Following is a statement read to news corre- 
spondents at London on August 31 by James C. 
Hagerty, Press Secretary to the President. 


The Spanish Foreign Minister, Fernando Maria 
Castiella, paid a visit to the President and the Sec- 
retary of State this afternoon at the residence of 
Ambassador Whitney. 

The Foreign Minister conveyed to the President 
the complete confidence of the Spanish Chief of 
State in the success of the President’s mission in 
Europe aimed at consolidating peace. 

The President expressed to the Spanish Foreign 
Minister his appreciation of the cooperation re- 
ceived from our Spanish friends in connection 
with the bases which the United States, with 
Spanish cooperation, has constructed in Spain. 

The President concluded by asking the Foreign 
Minister to convey his best wishes to General 
Franco. 
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EXCHANGE OF LETTERS WITH GENERAL 
FRANCO 


White House press release dated September 2 
President Eisenhower to General Franco 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1959 


Dear Generat Franco: Thank you for your 
cordial letter of August 24, 1959, delivered to me 
by your Foreign Minister, Mr. Fernando Maria 
Castiella, when he called on me in London on 
August 31. 

I am of course pleased to know that you think 
well of the planned exchange of visits between 
Mr. Khrushchev and myself and that you clearly 
understand the basic thought that I have in mind 
in this connection. 

I appreciate also your reference to the aid which 
we have extended to Spain in order to help our 
Spanish friends to assume certain responsibilities 
in defense of the west. 

The agreements signed between our two coun- 
tries in 1953 have produced good results for both 
of us. I am happy to have this opportunity to 
express to you my appreciation of the spirit of 
cooperation with which you have worked with us 
on the construction and operation of our joint 
bases. They are an important element in the com- 
mon defense. 

I should like also to congratulate you on the bold 
new economic program already auspiciously begun 
and on your membership in the OEEC. This con- 
stitutes another important link in forging the 
European unity to which you refer. 

Your gracious invitation to Mrs. Eisenhower 
and me to visit your beautiful country so full of 
artistic treasures and historic landmarks is greatly 
appreciated. I hope that some day we shall have 
the opportunity to enjoy the friendly Spanish hos- 
pitality about which we have heard so much. 

In the meantime, dear General, please accept 
my renewed thanks for your best wishes which are 
fully reciprocated. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. ErsENHOWER 


General Franco to President Eisenhower 
Aveusr 24, 1959 
Dear Mr. Presipent: Allow me, first of all, to 


thank you for your sacrifices and efforts to assist 
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our western world and to lead it along the path of 
peace and understanding and in particular for 
the aid and benefits that. Spain is receiving from 
the United States under your administration. 

There are many people who do not fully realize 
that in the present circumstances, lack of action, 
inertia and an exclusively defensive attitude 
would lead, in no time, to defeat, and that in to- 
day’s situation, all contacts are useful which seek 
to unveil the immediate aims of our opponents. 
As for the general and permanent aim of univer- 
sal domination held by the Soviets, I know, that 
such a great soldier and strategist as you yourself 
are, always keeps it clearly in mind. For this 
reason, I reject the view of those who, forgetting 
your personal record, are fearful of the conse- 
quences of your meeting with Khrushchev. 

When the late lamented Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, visited us, we reached full 
agreement on our assessment of the general situa- 
tion and on the needs of the hour. I have no 
doubt that the same identity of views will be 
reached at the forthcoming meetings of our 
Foreign Minister and Your Excellency and with 
your Secretary of State. 

Your Excellency is well aware that western 
superiority based as it is, on the industrial power 
of the United States and its ability to adapt it to 
the needs of war, could be weakened, should the 
Soviet Union develop fully all its industrial po- 
tential and western Europe fails to reinforce its 
unity and its state of preparedness. The nations 
of our continent, as you well know, easily tend 
to disunite. I consider your presence here—your 
prestige—most useful in forging unity. 

I cherish the hope, my Dear General, that 
whenever the international situation permits, you 
and Mrs. Eisenhower, will in the course of one of 
your journeys, visit our country. 

With confidence in and sincere best wishes for 
the success of your great mission, I offer you, the 
assurance of my consideration and friendship. 


Francisco Franco 


TELEVISION REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE PRIME MINISTER ? 


Prime Minister Macmillan: Well, Mr. Presi- 


dent, I want to start by saying how much we all 


* Televised at 10 Downing Street, London, on Aug. 31. 
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welcome you here. Hundreds of thousands of our 
people have seen you on the streets, and millions 
of our people w'll be watching you tonight. In 
the 17 years of our friendship, which I think 
started in North Africa, we have had many frank 
talks together. And I think we can have a frank 
talk this evening. We have had good talks at 
Chequers [the Prime Minister’s residence near 
London], and here we are at No. 10. 


President Eisenhower: Well, Harold, let me 
tell you right away and tell to all of those good 
people out there who have been so kind to me and 
my party that we are mighty glad to be back visit- 
ing again in this lovely country. 


Mr. Macmillan: Well, Mr. President, I thought 
we might start by saying a word about Anglo- 
American relations. In our lifetime we have been 
pretty close together, our countries. Of course 
there have been differences; there is no good deny- 
ing them. There have been serious differences— 
after the war—2 or 3 years ago about the Middle 
East—sometimes about the Far East. But the 
great thing about it—we never look backward; 
we look forward, I think. And you and I have 
tried to do that. 

And now we are up against the biggest job in 
the world: how to keep peace and justice. And I 
want to say to you, if I may, that I think your 
visits to these three European capitals and the 
interchange of visits that you are going to make 
with Mr. Khrushchev are a very fine contribution 
to peace. 


Mr. Eisenhower: Well, Prime Minister, I would 
like to say a personal word about this business of 
Anglo-American relations. Except for the 2 years 
that I was in Columbia University, ever since 1941 
I have been engaged in activities where one of my 
principal concerns has been the state and the 
strength of relationships between your country 
and ours. 

And I can say through that long personal ex- 
perience that those relations have never been 
stronger and better than they are now. And in 
this regard I would like to mention one country 
of the British Commonwealth that is our geo- 
graphical neighbor in North America, and this is 
Canada. 

Here is a border more than 3,000 miles long that 
is defended by nothing but friendship. There is 
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not a gun or a fort along it. This is the kind of 
thing that I think we must all strive to achieve, 
whether we are geographical neighbors or not. 
And I’m quite sure that if Mr. Diefenbaker were 
here he would say we are neighbors in the sense 
of the Biblical parable just as we are in the geo- 
graphical. 

And one other point. We have spoken of your 
country and ours in relationship with Canada, but 
we are neighbors in another great society, a so- 
ciety dedicated to peace and the defense of the 
West, and that is NATO. In that, we are all 
proud to be equal partners, and with all our other 
associated countries we are dedicated to that one 
single objective of making ourselves secure and 
making peace more promising. 


Mr. Macmillan: You said “peace,” Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I agree with you. But of course a lot 
of our people, old people who have lived through 
two wars, and young people, are frightened of war. 
They fear war. And I have thought a lot about 
this and read a good deal recently. 

Now the first war, I feel, ought never to have 
happened. It happened by mistake. I believe if 
we had the same kind of international meetings 
that we have now it wouldn't have happened. 

The second war was different. I don’t think 
that it could have been avoided. It was just when 
it happened, and how it happened, because wicked 
men plotted it who were determined to achieve 
their aims. 

Now we are in a situation I felt there was a 
danger that we might drift into something by 
mistake—bluff, counterbluff, lack of understand- 
ing on both sides—and drift into something. And 
that, I tell you frankly, when I read the Russian 
ultimatum in November about Berlin, I felt the 
danger of that drift. And that is why I set about 
my journeys last February. Some people thought 
that a bit odd, but we are still in an alliance, and 
we must all have a certain amount of play. And 
I think I am bound to say that they haven't turned 
out too badly. 

I think now, the position you have created, and 
your initiative, we are in a better position. I 
have never concealed from you I always have 
wanted a summit meeting, and I believe your 
initiative will put us in a position to get it under 
the best conditions. 
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Mr. Eisenhower: Well, Harold, I think there is 
one thing we should be very sure of: When we 
are talking about peace, we are talking about 
something now that is the imperative of our time. 
War has become so threatening in its capacity for 
destruction of our whole civilization that we, and 
I mean all people as well as statesmen, have the 
responsibility of making sure that our actions 
are—the things we try to do—are all directed by 
this single purpose and directed with as much in- 
telligence as we can marshal within such brains 
as the good Lord gave us, so that these different 
meetings we are having, and the meetings that I 
am making in Western Europe now, the talks I 
expect to have with Mr. Khrushchev, they are 
always having as their background this—that 
peace is an imperative. And we must all under- 
stand that. And, indeed, if we are to have a 
summit, I am sure of this: Mr. Khrushchev must 
understand that exactly as you and I do. 

If we do that, then, and I think there is real 
hope, and we should have a summit and make 
something—I mean if he does things that show 
that he recognizes that, just as you and I do, then 
I think a summit would be profitable. 


Mr. Macmillan: I agree. But of course we are 
talking now about the two great. groups, the Com- 
munist group and our group. But there are lots 
of other peoples in the world, too, countries out- 
side, some of them not yet fully developed, some 
of them a bit backward. What about them, Mr. 
President ? 


Mr, Eisenhower: I believe in a sense that the 
»roblem of the underdeveloped nations is more 
lasting, more important, for Western civilization 
than is this problem of the Soviet-Western dif- 
ferences. 

There are 1,700,000,000 people that today are 
living without sufficient food, shelter, clothing, 
and health facilities. Now, they are not going to 
remain quiescent. They are learning something 
about their own lot, and they are comparing their 
lot with ours, sitting here this evening. They are 
just going to have an explosion if we do not help. 

I believe the biggest cooperative job that all the 
world that calls itself civilized, including the So- 
viets, ought to address themselves to is this prob- 
lem and on a cooperative basis help to solve it so 
that these people can achieve their legitimate as- 
pirations. And that is a problem that every one 
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of us must address himself to and see what we can 
do, what our proper part is. 


Mr. Macmillan: I agree with you because in a 
sense it is what we have done in our own coun- 
tries. A hundred years ago there were deep divi- 
sions between rich and poor, great cleavages. The 
greatest of our Conservative statesmen wrote a 
book called Zwo Nations. We have made one 
nation now. There are differences, of course, but 
not the deep divisions—the same as you have done 
in your country. And I think, like you, it isn’t 
right that we, our people, should have all these 
things—houses, health services and hospitals, and 
education—and there should be those people in 
poverty and in misery. And in a way we have a 
certain knowledge of this, because it is the story 
of our Empire and Commonwealth. 

I would like to take the opportunity to say a 
word to you about that. Now I know what colo- 
nialism means to Americans, because my mother 
was American. It means the Boston Tea Party 
and George III and all that. But colonialism 
had a good side, too. And now we are changing 
the old Empire into the new Commonwealth. We 
have got a lot of prol‘ems ahead of us—in Africa 
and so on—but we will solve them. And you 
have only to look around to see what is happen- 
ing—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya, 
Nigeria soon, The West Indies. It’s the road on 
which we are traveling, and it isn’t a sign of 
weakness; it’s a sign of strength. Don’t let any- 
one in America think it is the sun setting on the 
British Empire. It’s the dawn rising on the new 
Commonwealth, and it is all part of the same 
story. 


Mr. Eisenhower: I agree. I think you have 
expressed a very splendid thought, not only for 
your Empire but for all of us. 

I would like to point out that all of the politi- 
cal moves, all of the educational moves to make, 
must be supported by trade. We 
better trade because it is through trade that all 
of us are going to achieve better standards. And 
I know this is one subject that is dear to your 


must. have 


heart and near to your heart, and it is one [ think 
we should all think about very thoroughly. 


Mr. Macmillan: Well, Mr. President, we both 
believe the same thing, I think, that these prob- 
lems in the world can only be solved by the ex- 
panding of the wealth and the trade of the world. 
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Of course, we are up against quite a lot of pres- 
sures. You are,and Iam. And it is not always 
easy to say; it is not always too easy to do. So 
I think we have done pretty well. It’s a great 
satisfaction to us to feel the enormous increase 
in trade between Britain and the United States. 
You helped us very much with the heavy engi- 
neering. I wish you could do something for us 
on wool textiles—perhaps you will be able to do 
that. 

Still, broadly speaking, it is enormously increas- 
ing, and it wants to be in Europe and with Europe 
and the New World—all the world trading to- 
gether. And the old British pound sterling 
hasn’t done too badly to help, because it is in good 
shape now. 


Mr. Eisenhower: Let me tell you this: We are 
concerned about it. We want to see it just as 
strong as you want to see it. I would like to point 
out that supporting this kind of thing is the neces- 
sity for broadening our contacts in the world, par- 
ticularly not only among ourselves but particu- 
larly with the Iron Curtain countries. 

I believe we have got to have a better exchange 
of ideas, the products, and the conclusions of 
scientific people; we have got to have more in 
books, but above all, people. I like to believe that 
people, in the long run, are going to do more 
to promote peace than our governments. Indeed, 
I think that people want peace so much that one 
of these days governments had better get out of 
the way and let them have it. 

And that is exactly the way we ought to think, 
if we are going to think clearly in this thing. It’s 
those people that want these things and long 
for them with all their hearts. We have got to 
make it possible for them to get them. So the big 
way, or one big way, we are going to do it is by 
broadening these contacts—make people coming 
back here—some of them will be indoctrinated and 
we won't think they are too effective at first. But 
if we keep this thing up, there are going to be a 
lot of people that are not indoctrinated, and we 
know we won't indoctrinate our people. We can't. 
So the exchanges will finally bring truth and un- 
derstanding to all people that will expand these 
And so we become very much more un- 
And understand- 


contacts. 
derstanding among ourselves. 
ing, in the long run, means peace. 

Mr. Macmillan: I think we really have agreed. 
We have been agreed and talked over these things 
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for many years. We have got to be firm on the 
principles. We have got to maintain justice. But 
we have got to be flexible about the new conditions 
that arise and how to deal with each situation. I 
believe, like you, that if we can keep the thing 
fairly steady over the generations—may take 
some time—but gradually the peoples of the world 
will demand, because of their contacts and friend- 
ships, what the governments—we—are trying to 
give them. It will take time. We must be patient 
with them. 


Mr. Eisenhower: I agree. In other words, you 
are saying strategic principle is immutable; tactics 
is according to armed weapons and the different 
changes. 


Mr. Macmillan: Yes, and not only armed weap- 
ons, the psychological weapons—the contacts and 
the friendships of which you spoke. 


Mr. Eisenhower: But let us remember this one 
thing: When we say we are sustaining principle, 
once in a while something comes along that makes 
us state a principle, then seeing this affect a par- 
ticular problem. Now I refer you to West Berlin. 
We say freedom, if there is to be peace, is indivis- 
ible. Freedom is the possession, or should be the 
possession, of all men. Now we have got 2 million 
free West Berliners. Now we simply are not 
going to abandon principle; but here, it seems to 
me, principle says you cannot abandon 2 million 
free people and still be true to the statement that 
freedom is truly indivisible and the right of every 
man. So, in that case, we have really got to be 
firm, in my opinion. 


Mr. Macmillan: I agree with that. I agree also 
with your other principle—we have got to use the 
right tactical methods to achieve our purpose with 
a reasonable amount of adjustment that is neces- 
sary from time to time. 


Mr. Eisenhower: I agree. I agree. Well, this 
is something that lies so close to my own heart that 
any trouble there is for me to come to any capital 
in Europe, including Moscow—I'm perfectly glad 
to do it, if it will advance something. I will not 
be a party to a meeting that is going to depress 
and discourage people. Therefore, we must have 
some promise of fruitful results. Otherwise, and 
except for that single exception, there is nothing 
they can’t ask me to do that I won’t try to do. 
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Mr. Macmillan: I know that, and I feel that 
what you are doing now will bring us much nearer 
to what we both want. 

So let us run over what we said tonight. I 
think it’s of some importance. Our own relations 
between our two countries are probably as close 
as they have ever been. We have got our NATO 
allies. There are difficulties, of course. No use 
pretending they don’t exist. People take different 
points of view. They wouldn’t be free govern- 
ments if they weren’t. We have to try and keep it 
all together. 

We have got this problem of the underdevel- 
oped countries which we really must work on. 
We, I think, are ready to do our part. We have 
got a stronger economy at home, so we are able to 
give more abroad. And then, as you have said, 
you have got these contacts, the idea of develop- 
ing movements between the countries, which will 
make the background, and that will help the 
statesmen do what the peoples really want. 

And I think sometimes it’s extraordinary. I 
think about it, and I expect you do. You and I 
sit in our rather lonely position sometimes and 
think what is it the people want and can we give 
it to them and at the same time keep the principles 
we stand by. I call it peace and justice, and those 
are the two words. 


Mr. Eisenhower: You know, one Frenchman 
gave a definition of freedom I like. He said free- 
dom and liberty are merely the opportunity for 
self-discipline. Now we know that there are cer- 
tain things that great nations can do if they are 
organized, harnessed, as one, and go ahead to do it. 
In dictatorships this is all done by the order and 
by the police that make the order effective, so 
there is a continuity of policy and a unity of effort 
that is quite remarkable, sometimes, in Western 
eyes. But let’s remember this: Our great strength 
is our dedication to freedom. And if we are suf- 
ficiently dedicated we will discipline ourselves so 
that we will make the sacrifices to do the thing 
that needs to be done. And that is exactly whet 
you and I, I think, are trying to teach ourselves, 
our friends, our own peoples, and, hopefully, Mr. 
Khrushchev. 


Mr. Macmillan: Well, Mr. President, I think 
our time is rather drawing toanend. We mustn‘t 
goon toolong. We have got some guests waiting. 
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But I would like to say again how very glad—I 
know I speak on behalf of every single man, 
woman, and child in this country—whatever party 
or creed or anything—how glad we are to have 
you with us. 

As I said when I met you at the airport, it was 
meant. It isn’t only for what you represent, the 
great country you represent. Of course it’s that. 
But it is because we have known you all these 
years for what you are yourself. We have always 
known you from 17 years ago when you took com- 
mand of our great forces and carried them through 
to victory. And we welcome you here. 

Now we have got our guests, and among our 
guests, I am happy to say, we have Sir Winston 
Churchill. 


Mr. Eisenhower: I must say you embarrass me. 
But I’m delighted Sir Winston is going to be here. 
Now do you mind my saying just one word di- 
rectly to your people? 


Mr. Macmillan: No, that’s all right. 


Mr. Eisenhower: I want to thank everybody 
that has had a part in showing his kindness and 
British hospitality to me and to my party, and in 
doing so to show also that respect for the princi- 
ples on which both our countries are founded and 
established and maintained—that we in our coun- 
try so revere. So finally, may I just say this one 
word: God save your gracious Queen and all her 
people. 


DEPARTURE, LONDON, SEPTEMBER 2 


White House (London, England) press release dated September 2 
Prime Minister Macmillan 


Mr. President, in the 5 days that you have been 
with us I think you will have realized the pleasure 
that your visit has given to every section of the 
country. 

I shall never forget, and I think you will not, 
your drive from this airport to London last 
Thursday night and the hundreds of thousands, 
almost millions, of people who came out to greet 
you. 

You were able to make an informal visit to the 
Queen at Balmoral and, in addition, you came 
with your advisers to Chequers, where we did do 
some work, although we also had some relaxation. 
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And I think you will have understood the two 
great outstanding features of your visit here: first, 
the close friendship and alliance between two 
peoples with so much in common—their language, 
their origin, their belief in the rights of the in- 
dividual, in the common law, and all those which 
spring from the very roots of both of us. But, 
also, you will have realized the affection which 
we have for you personally. And in that double 
capacity as the President of the United States 
and, if I may be allowed to say so, as General 
Eisenhower, you will have known how from the 
real hearts of the people has gone out their 
affection. 

We also hope that in the course of your visits to 
three European capitals and your proposed inter- 
change of visits with Mr. Khrushchev we may 
be able to set out upon a road which will be fruitful 
for the world and bring us that of which we spoke 
together 2 nights ago: peace and justice. 

Sir, we wish you every possible success in your 
enterprise, and you will go from these shores 
knowing that you carry with you the good wishes 
of every man, woman, and child in the country. 


President Eisenhower 


For me there is always a bit of sadness in my 
heart when I leave this country. Ihave had many 
experiences here in war and peace. I have formed 
some of the most valued friendships that I have. 
So whenever I leave, it is a goodby that has with 
it and in it a bit more of sentiment than would 
seem fitting to express in such a spot and before 
such a machine as this microphone. 

But as I go I want to say one thing about Anglo- 
‘American relationships. We talk often about 
their warmth and their strength, their health. I 
would like for all of you to remember—and on our 
side of the water I should hope that we always 
remember—the value of these relationships. 

To my mind, if two nations such as ours with 
common traditions and almost a common language 
cannot together get basic agreement upon the 
principles, upon the general road we want to travel 
as we go side by side into the future, then indeed 
the future of the world is bleak. 

We can, with the other nations of the British 
Commonwealth—on our side I am sure—do our 
part to make these things possible so that all of 
us can gain the confidence that comes from having 
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by its side a true ally, a true friend, friends that 
can express their differences without rancor, 
can discuss difficult questions without personal 
animosity, and between them find a way to ad- 
vance the great causes for which we stand. 

And so, once more I say goodby, except that I 
have a little sneaking ambition for the next week- 
end, where I am going to stop in Scotland. So, 
although this is goodby to you, sir, and to my 
friends here, I hope to have in that lovely spot a 
Saturday and Sunday where I might even get ina 
round of golf. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS, PARIS, SEPTEM- 
BER 2 


President de Gaulle 
Unofficial translation 

Mr. President, we are very happy to see you for 
we know you well. 

You are the forever illustrious chief of the 
armies of freedom. 

You are the President of a country which, 
among all others of the world, is dear to the heart 
of France, and, more, you are a man of intelligence, 
of courage, of honor. 

In these difficult times it is quite natural that the 
United States and France must know each other 
and must agree together. 

We will do this in complete friendship for the 
good of the nations that serve the same cause as we, 
and for the good of the whole world. 

Mr. President, you are welcome. 


President Eisenhower 
White House (Paris, France) press release dated September 2 

I must tell you, Mr. President, that my heart is 
warmed by your very complimentary references 
to me, and more particularly to my country. 

I am delighted to be back in Paris. Indeed, 
there is an old saying in my country that for 
every American France is a second home, and cer- 
tainly I feel at home in this country. 

I am particularly delighted at the opportunity 
to have some conversations with my old friend 
and colleague, General de Gaulle. He was, during 
the dark days of war when freedom itself was at 
stake, the symbol of French courage, defiance, 
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and dedication to those principles of peace and 
freedom. 

Now we have an opportunity in these troublous 
times to talk together to see whether we can better 
concert all of our efforts toward the one single 
goal of peace with justice. 

So again I say thank you for your welcome, 
General de Gaulle, and my assurances that we 
will find ways to make our common efforts more 
effective. Thank you very much, sir. 


REMARKS, PARIS CITY HALL, SEPTEMBER 2 


President de Gaulle 
Unofiicial translation 


Here once again in Paris, welcomed by the 
ecstasy of an entire people, here is President 
Eisenhower. Although the years may pass, and 
with each one its problems, nothing can efface the 
memory of the great victory achieved under his 
command by the Allied armies and, of course, in 
France, by the soldiers of France. The proof 
that we do not forget him, Paris has just supplied. 
But, Mr. President, you are here at a moment 
when America and France feel the necessity of 
bringing into agreement their views concerning 
everything that is occurring in the five parts of 
the world and that our two peoples consider each 
other as forming a unity. 

Be it that the world must face once again a 
period of threat and alarm or perhaps that we 
can hope tomorrow to take some steps along the 
road toward the relaxation of tensions as we wait 
for this path to lead to peace, is it not true that 
in any event our two peoples should renew not 
only their friendship, which is a basic truth, but 
the links that unite them, to safeguard together, 
and with other nations of the world, the sacred 
cause of freedom. 

Since this concerns the United States and since 
it concerns France, this adjustment of their ob- 
jectives and of their actions, in effect, of their 
policies must be accomplished with mutual respect 
and confidence. 

But how much easier that is when the Chief of 
State and the French Government have to deal 
with President Eisenhower. Our people, our au- 
thorities, have the best possible reason to know 
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who he is, what he has accomplished, and what he 
is worth. And I find in him, with the most pro- 
found joy, the good, the warm, the loyal com- 
panion beside whom I have marched in difficult 
times along the road of history. Which is why, 
to all of you, I can say that between us all has 
gone very well. 

Long live General Eisenhower! Long live the 
President of the United States! Long live 
America, forever the friend and ally of France! 


President Eisenhower 
White House (Paris, France) press release dated September 2 


When the heart is full, the tongue is very likely 
to stumble. Should I try to express to you today 
the true feelings, the true sentiments that now in- 
spire me, I should be completely unable to speak 
at all. I can say only that over the years this 
city, this country, has become, like it has for al- 
most every American, something that is very dear, 
very real, and truly a part of the kind of world 
in which we want to live. 

We have been allies for many years—from the 
days of Lafayette, back in the late 1700s. To this 
very moment America cherishes the friendship, 
the loyal support, the loyal cooperative efforts 
that have always been hers whenever she needed 
them from France. 

To be more personal let me speak for a moment 
about your great President, General de Gaulle. 
I met him in London more than 17 years ago. 
Our acquaintanceship and friendship grew and 
developed in Algiers and again when we were in 
Britain; and then I met him again in France as 
he began the process of reconstruction in this 
great city. And since that time, I have kept in 
touch with him. Now it is my great privilege to 
work with him again in the great purposes that 
he has just explained, those of finding a path 
to the peace and the security for all the world so 
thta you, your children, your grandchildren, may, 
like all those in other parts of the world, in all the 
continents, live in confidence, can develop in 
themselves all their God-given qualities and be- 
come truly people without fear. 

People that love liberty will never let it slip 
away from them, either by neglect or under threat, 
and will march down the road to the future with 
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all of the faith in their God and in themselves 
that will make everybody, all of us, a happy 
people. 

And so all I can say again to this throng, 
to all the people who lined the Champs Elysées, 
who were along the streets and the boulevards 
as I came down here, I have one small French 
phrase that I think expresses my feelings: 

Je vous aime tous. [I love you all. ] 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, PARIS, SEPTEMBER 3? 


The President of the United States and the 
President of the French Republic have had dur- 
ing the day of the 2nd and 3rd of September 
meetings, during the course of which all the ques- 
tions which are of interest to the two countries 
have been discussed. The Prime Minister of the 
French Republic and the two Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs took part in these meetings. The conver- 
sations between the former comrades-in-arms of 
the Second World War took place in the very 
friendly and cordial atmosphere which has tra- 
ditionally characterized Franco-American rela- 
tions. 

President Eisenhower set forth to General de 
Gaulle his views on U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations on 
the eve of Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Washington 
and in view of the expected visit of the President 
of the United States to Moscow. The two Chiefs 
of State expressed their complete agreement on 
the question of Berlin. They also agreed that a 
Summit Conference, useful in principle, should 
take place only when there is some possibility of 
definite accomplishinent. 

African problems in general and those which 
relate to North Africa in particular were dis- 
cussed at some length. The President of the 
United States and the President of the French 
Republic stressed their devotion to the Atlantic 
alliance. 
means of assuring a more efficient functioning of 


They exchanged views with respect to 


this alliance. 

The two Presidents reaflirmed the importance 
they attach to the resumption of negotiations on 
general and controlled disarmament as well as to 


* Released at Paris at the conclusion of meetings be- 
tween President Eisenhower and President de Gaulle 
(White House press release dated Sept. 3). 
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the problem of assistance to the under-developed 
areas. They also examined the means of organ- 
izing better cooperation between the two countries 
in the world as a whole, especially through the 
expansion of consultations on all major problems, 
political as well as military. 


PRESIDENT’S REMARKS TO THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC COUNCIL, PARIS, SEPTEMBER 3 


White House press release dated September 3 


There is really no important reason for me 
coming here this morning. I have no business to 
transact or any propositions to place before you. 
I come rather as one who wants to offer his own 
testimony to his own convictions and to my 
country’s convictions as to the importance of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and to the 
importance of this Permanent Council in further- 
ing the work of cooperation among the nations in 
that Organization. 

I am a representative of a large country, but I 
seek no position for my country in NATO other 
than that of an equal partner ready to do its part 
with all others regardless of size in the great work 
of assuring the security of the whole. I should 
like to point out that, though one nation may have 
greater material resources, greater financial or 
economic or industrial strength than another, no 
nation in its spirit—in the moral force that it can 
exert in the world—needs take a second place to 
any other. 

NATO is really more a matter of spirit than it 
is just of strength. It is the strength of ideals, 
the strength of our determination to preserve 
those ideals, to work together as true partners, that 
make NATO a valuable, necessary, and construc- 
tive force in the world. 

So I repeat, I come back—I come here again 
to this Council table not to offer anything new, 
merely to give you my testimony as to the value 
of this great group and the nations that you col- 
lectively represent. 

I make only one prophecy: If we are firm 
among ourselves, if we refuse to retreat one inch 
from principle, if we remain flexible insofar as 
tactics, methods, and procedures are involved, and 
if we keep high our zeal and give to NATO the 
same patriotic passion and deep devotion that we 
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each give to our own country, then there will be 
no war—we will be safe, we will progress together 
to a better world. 

Thank you very much. 


MEETING WITH ITALIAN PRIME MINISTER, 
PARIS, SEPTEMBER 3 


Following is the text of a joint communique, re- 
leased at Paris at the conclusion of the President's 
meeting with Prime Minister Segni of Italy. 


White House press release dated September 3 


President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Segni met today in the private residence of the 
United States Ambassador in Paris. Secretary of 
State Herter and Foreign Minister Pella were 
also present at the meeting, which lasted nearly 
two hours. 

The international situation was carefully ex- 
amined in the light of the conversations which 
President Eisenhower has had recently in Europe 
and in view of the exchange of visits which will 
take place in the near future with the Soviet Prime 
Minister. 

The principal East-West problems were taken 
into consideration. Full identity of views resulted 
as to all questions examined. 

Particular attention was devoted to the problem 
of disarmament and it was agreed that a controlled 
and balanced limitation of armaments represents 
the most appropriate means to guarantee peaceful 
relations between East and West. 

The President and the Prime Minister stated 
once more that the West intends to pursue every 
effort to consolidate peace with justice. 

They have also emphasized their firm determi- 
nation to safeguard, through a common policy 
implemented in the framework of the Atlantic 
alliance and through further development of 
European collaboration, the freedom and security 
of the West. 

In view of Italian interest in East-West prob- 
lems and of the contribution which Italy can give 
to their solution, President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Segni will resume their consultations in 
Washington, immediatel; «fter the visit of the 
Soviet Prime Minister to the United States, on 
the occasion of the official visit of Prime Minister 
Segni. 
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DEPARTURE, PARIS, SEPTEMBER 4 


President Eisenhower 
White House (Paris, France) press release dated September 4 

Again I say au revoir to this beautiful land. 
I must thank, on behalf of my party and myself, 
all the citizens of Paris and the surrounding areas 
who were so kind as to come into the streets 
and give me a chance to greet them. 

I particularly want to thank all the members 
of the Government who have made my stay so 
pleasant and enjoyable. 

And finally, I should like all of you to know 
that I feel that the visit of General de Gaulle and 
myself has been mutually profitable, and, in my 
opinion, will mark another further step in our 
cooperative effort to achieve a just peace. 

Goodbye again, au revoir. 


Mr. Herter Meets Foreign Ministers 
of Greece and Turkey at Paris 


Secretary Herter, who accompanied President 
Eisenhower on his European trip, held meetings at 
Paris on September 4 with Foreign Minister 
Evangelos Averoff-T ossizza of Greece and Foreign 
Minister Fatin Rustu Zorlu of Turkey. Follow- 
ing are texts of the joint statements released at 
Paris at the conclusion of each of the meetings. 


Greece 

The Foreign Minister of Greece, Mr. Averoff, 
and Secretary of State Herter conferred in a 
cordial atmosphere for about three quarters of an 
hour this afternoon at the residence of Ambassa- 
dor Houghton. They reviewed general questions 
of interest to both countries on which there was a 
wide area of agreement. Among the subjects 
discussed was the forthcoming trip of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev to the United States. Mr. 
Averoff was accompanied by Ambassador Melas, 
Greek Ambassador to NATO. Secretary Herter 
was assisted by Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Merchant. 


Turkey 
The Turkish Foreign Minister, Mr. Zorlu, had 
a discussion lasting 45 minutes this afternoon with 
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Secretary of State Herter at Ambassador Hough- 
ton’s residence. They reaffirmed their common 
support of NATO. They discussed matters con- 
nected with the Central Treaty Organization 
(formerly the Baghdad Pact) in the light of the 
forthcoming Ministerial meeting of the Organiza- 
tion to be held in Washington beginning October 
7. Their talks also embraced an exchange of 
views on the visit of Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
to the United States and the contemplated visit 
of President Eisenhower to the Soviet Union, and 
also the President’s visits to Bonn, London and 
Paris. They likewise discussed American-Turk- 
ish relations, including the mutual security pro- 
gram in Turkey. Their conversation, conducted 
in a spirit of cordiality, revealed general agree- 
ment on the above subjects. Mr. Zorlu was ac- 
companied by Ambassador Sarper, Turkish 
Ambassador to NATO. 


Members of Official Party Listed 
for Visit of Mr. Khrushchev 


Press release 624 dated September 1 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., 
through the American Embassy at Moscow, that 
Mr. Khrushchev’s party for his forthcoming visit 
to the United States will include the following: 


A. A. Gromyko, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Mrs. 
Gromyko 

Vv. P. Yelyutin, Minister of Higher and Secondary 
Specialized Education 

G. A. Zhukov, Chairman of the State Committee for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 

V. S. Yemelyanov, Chief of the Main Administration for 
the Use of Atomic Energy 

N. A. Tikhonov, Chairman of the Dnepropetrovsk 
Sovnarkhoz, Ukrainian S.S.R. 

A. M. Markov, Professor and Member of the Collegium 
of the Ministry of Health 


Also accompanying Chairman Khrushchev are: 


G. T. Shuiski, assistant to Mr. Khrushchev 

V. S. Lebedev, assistant to Mr. Khrushchev 

O. A. Troyanovski, interpreter 

A. S. Shevchenko, assistant to Mr. Khrushchev 

A. I. Adzhubei, editor of Jzvestia 

P. A. Satyukov, editor of Pravda 

L. F. Ilichev, official of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
A. A. Soldatov, official of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
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B. F. Grubyakov, official of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

M. A. Kharlamov, official of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

F. F. Molochkov, official of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

N. M. Lunkov, official of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

A. F. Kovalev, official of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

V. M. Vinogradov, official of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 


United States Supports Laos 
Against Communist Attack 


Department Statement 
Press release 636 dated September 5 

The United States as a member of the United 
Nations will fulfill in good faith the obligations 
assumed by it under the charter. One of these 
obligations is to take appropriate measures in 
support of the charter. To this end the United 
States will support United Nations consideration 
of the Royal Lao Government's appeal. 

The United States Government has repeatedly 
announced its strong support of the Royal Lao 
Government in its determination to resist Com- 
munist efforts to undermine the security and sta- 
bility of Laos. On August 26, 1959, the United 
States announced that, in response to specific and 
urgent requests from the Lao Government for im- 
proving its defense position, additional aid was 
being authorized to permit emergency increases 
in the Lao Army and Militia to cope with the 
threat posed to that Government by the Com- 
munists.1 The United States announced at the 
same time that it would continue to support rea- 
sonable approaches to achieve a peaceful solution 
of the current situation in Laos. 

On August 30 a strong attack from the north- 
east was launched against Royal Lao Army units 
in the northeastern border area of Sam Neua 
Province. The small Lao forces in this province 
had been reinforced and had begun to push back 
an earlier Communist salient which had extended 
about 50 miles from the north Viet-Nam border 
in an area northwest of the town of Sam Neua. 
The August 30 attack against the northeastern 
border area provides further evidence of the ac- 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1959, p. 374; for background, see 
ibid., Aug. 24, 1959, p. 278, and Sept. 7, 1959, p. 344. 
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tive support of Communist rebel forces within 
Laos from Communist north Viet-Nam. The at- 
tack could not have been supported nor coordi- 
nated without such outside collaboration. 

It is now clear that the Communist bloc does 
not intend to permit the sovereign Lao Govern- 
ment to remain at peace. The Communist bloc 
apparently intends to foment and direct a rebel- 
lion within Laos and to give extensive support to 
the attempt to seize important areas and other- 
wise to prevent the establishment of those peace- 
ful conditions necessary to implement basic eco- 
nomic and social programs. In short the 
Communist intervention is apparently aimed at 
preventing the Lao people from realizing their 
just hopes for a better life. 

That outside Communist intervention exists is 
demonstrated by (1) the assistance evidently being 
received by the Communist forces within Laos, 
including supplies and military weapons that 
could be provided only from Communist territory ; 
(2) the false—and ridiculous—Communist propa- 
ganda emanating simultaneously from Hanoi, 
Peiping, and Moscow to the effect that the Lao 
Government has been instigated by the United 
States to “stir up a civil war” within its bounda- 
ries; (3) the continuing flow from Moscow, 
Peiping, and Hanoi of propaganda and false 
information about the situation in Laos aimed at 
confusing world opinion and stating that the U.S. 
is using Laos as a military base; and (4) the fact 
that the military outbreak in Laos has followed 
conferences in Moscow and Peiping between Ho 
Chi Minh and Soviet and Chinese Communist 
leaders and also conferences in Moscow between 
two members of the north Viet-Nam Politburo 
and Deputy Prime Minister Anastas Mikoyan. 

The latest attack upon the Lao Army in Sam 
Neua Province has resulted in an appeal by the 
Royal Lao Government for United Nations assist- 
ance. It is appropriate that this matter be thus 
brought to the world’s attention. It is obvious 
that any further augmentation of the invading 
force or continued material support thereof by 
Communists in north Viet-Nam will require a 
major change in the nature and magnitude of the 
Royal Lao Government’s need for support. The 
United States is confident that the free world 
would recognize such a new danger to peace and 
would take the action necessary. For its part the 
United States supports that view. 
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Behind the News in the Near East 


by David D,. Newsom 


The day is rare when news from the Near East 
does not appear in the daily papers. It is some- 
times dramatic news, and at times it is surprising 
and puzzling. It often leaves the American 
reader somewhat confused about his Government’s 
objectives in this part of the world. What are 
some of the elements that contribute to this 
confusion ? 

There is a story about a frog and a scorpion 
that has been making the rounds in the Near East. 
The frog and the scorpion were standing on the 
banks of a stream, and the scorpion asked the 
frog to let him ride across the stream on the frog’s 
back. The frog protested that he could not; he 
was afraid the scorpion would sting him and kill 
him. The scorpion argued persuasively that it 
would be senseless and illogical for the scorpion 
to sting the frog while they were crossing the 
stream, for if this happened they would both 
drown. The frog agreed, and the scorpion climbed 
upon his back. Halfway across the stream the 
scorpion stung the frog. As the frog was going 
down in his death throes, he gasped, “I thought 
we agreed it would be senseless and illogical for 
you to sting me.” The scorpion replied, as he fol- 
lowed the frog, “You forgot. This is the Near 
East.” 

The Near East is indeed an area where events 
do not always appear logical and where they are 
not always predictable. It is an area where lead- 
ers and peoples cannot be placed in simple cate- 
gories. There is seldom pure black or pure 
white in any given situation. This is an area 
in the process of rapid and dramatic change. Old 
ideas are being discarded; people are searching 
for and experimenting with new ideas. There 
is a curiosity about the unknown and untried and 
a suspicion toward the past and those nations 
and peoples linked with the past. 
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In the eastern Arab states and Israel—that 
part of the Middle East which is usually covered 
by the term “Near East”—the political scene 
sometimes shifts so rapidly that today’s news is 
quite out of date tomorrow. But while events 
may move fast and alinements may change, there 
are behind the scene certain elements which remain 
somewhat constant. A review of these elements 
may help to make the news which comes from the 
Near East more understandable. 

There are many today analyzing and explain- 
ing the situation in this area. Some say the 
events in the area must be seen as a conflict be- 
tween great movements. Some see what happens 
as the result of a contest between ambitious men. 
Some give events an economic interpretation. 
Each analysis may be true, but it is only one facet 
of the whole. For what happens in the Near 
East must be seen in terms of both men and move- 
ments, economics and politics, ambition and 
statesmanship. 


Five Major Political Forces 
Nationalism 
There are five major political movements which 


have characterized recent Near Eastern politics. 
The most conspicuous force is that of nationalism. 





@ Mr. Newsom is a Foreign Service officer 
currently assigned to the National War Col- 
lege. The above article is based upon an 
address he made at Queens College, New 
York, on April 28,1959. At that time he was 
Officer-in-Charge of Arabian Peninsula 
Affairs. 
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The nationalism of the Arab world is not unlike 
that which has swept most of Africa and Asia 
since World War II. There is no doubt that its 
expression of a desire for a release from past 
relationships and for greater independence and 
national dignity for Arab peoples as a whole rep- 
resents deep and genuine feelings in the Arab 
world. The facts that Arab nationalism may 
from time to time be expressed in different ways, 
that its political aims are not always precisely 
defined, and that there may be rival leaders each 
claiming to speak for “nationalism” do not detract 
from its basic force in the Arab community. Any 
successful expression of government, ambition, or 
political policy must today contain a recognition 
of and sympathy for Arab nationalist aspirations. 

While the roots of nationalism in the Arab 
world go far back in history to the time when the 
Arabs first burst forth from the Arabian Penin- 
sula after the days of Mohammed, modern 
nationalism actually emerged with the First 
World War. Stimulated by outside influences, 
not the least of which came from American politi- 
cal thought, secret nationalist societies were 
formed in the Arab area under the Turks. The 
Arabs dreamed of their own nation at the conclu- 
sion of the First World War. The British sup- 
ported an Arab movement which helped to drive 
the Turks from the western Arab area. After 
the war, however, this area was carved up into 
spheres of influence among various Western na- 
tions. The Balfour Declaration in 1917, prom- 
ising support for the establishment of a national 
home for the Jewish people in Palestine, brought 
another new element into an area which the Arabs 
considered to be theirs. 

Arab disappointment at the outcome of the 
events following the First World War smoldered 
during the period of the Western mandates. 
Then one by one these nations, through negotia- 
tion or violence, won independence under the ban- 
ner of nationalism. After independence was 
achieved, nationalism continued to be a slogan 
implying opposition to all vestiges of past con- 
trol. Arab nationalism has, as a result, been 
tinged with antiwesternism since that time. 

The accepted aims of nationalism, namely a 
unified Arab nation and full independence from 
outside influences, have been recently linked in 
many minds with the program of President 
Gamal Abdul Nasser of the United Arab Repub- 
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lic. They represent, however, views shared by 
many Arabs, including some who do not agree 
completely with the leader of the U.A.R. There 
are undoubtedly differing views as to how Arab 
nationalist goals shall be achieved, but, from the 
standpoint of understanding the news, it is the 
fact of strong nationalist aspirations in the Arab 
world which is important rather than a precise 
definition of these aspirations. 


International Communism 


The second major political movement in the 
Near East today is international communism. In 
the Arab world there is a new awareness of the 
policies and tactics of the Communist movement. 
Nationalist leaders are discovering how serious 
is the challenge to them from a well-organized 
Communist underground. Communism has 
emerged suddenly as an element of primary sig- 
nificance on the Near Eastern political scene. 

This does not mean that this is the first appear- 
ance of communism in the area. The agents of 
international communism have been working 
quietly but effectively for many years, emerging 
from time to time to test the strength of their 
movement. In Iraq, for example—the country 
with which Iam most familiar—two Communist 
leaders were executed in 1947. Communist slo- 
gans appeared in the street in a demonstration in 
Baghdad in 1952. Only the intervention of the 
army at that time prevented a serious crisis. For 
many years, as they did in Eastern Europe before 
World War II, Communists in prison have been 
studying, organizing, and preparing. There is 
no question but that the Communist movement 
can appeal, through mass demonstrations and 
feverish activity, to many uncertain and impres- 
sionable minds in the Near East. 


The Conservative Element 


Between the forces of nationalism and commu- 
nism is the more conservative element, not bound 
together in any particular movement but repre- 
senting a conservative support for traditional 
institutions and ways of government. The royal 
courts in countries where kings remain, the tribes 
and their leaders, the merchants, older civil serv- 
ants and army officers, and the landowners 
remain important. Many support nationalism in 
its less violent aspects. Many openly or privately 
seek continuing ties with the West. A few flirt 
with the Communists. Most hope for and seek to 
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retain a form of status quo, particularly in eco- 
nomic and social fields. 
Religion 

Religion remains a force, although its political 
effects can be exaggerated. The great religion of 
Islam has a spiritual and cultural hold over many 
millions of people. Its leaders, strongly sym- 
pathetic with nationalist movements, are realizing 
the threat to Islamic institutions of international 
communism. Undoubtedly they, like many 
others, are less inclined today than they were a 
few years ago to feel certain that the religion of 
Islam will protect the Arab world from atheistic 
communism. 
Zionism 

The fifth movement in the area today is outside 
of the Arab world and yet has had a profound 
effect on the whole situation in the Near East: it 
is Zionism. In 1948 the creation of the State of 
Israel climaxed a long struggle by Zionist leaders 
for a national homeland and Jewish state. Many 
nations, sympathetic with the plight of the Jewish 
people and the historic association of the race with 
Palestine, supported this move. The dynamic 
nature of Zionism is dramatically demonstrated by 
the rapid development of the State of Israel. The 
reconciliation of the force of this movement, how- 
ever, with the other dynamic forces in the Near 
East remains one of the area’s most serious 
problems. 


Emotions and Politics 


These various movements which mark the Near 
East political scene are manifestations of certain 
fundamental emotions. Allegiances to specific 
movements, particularly in the Arab world, are 
inclined to be impermanent. Mobs may one day 
support one movement and another day another. 
There are those with sincere allegiances to specific 
political principles, but there is also a major body 
of opinion which will move from one leader or 
group to another on the basis of certain funda- 
mental impulses. Politics in this area has a high 
emotional content. 

What are some of these feelings which play so 
important a role in political life? 

There is a resentment of the past. It is fre- 
quently manifested as a resentment against West- 
ern relationships. In spite of the strong resent- 
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ment of Arab nationalists at Communist activities 
in the area, for example, there are few Arabs who 
would appear sufficiently strong politically to sug- 
gest today a return to previous relationships with 
the West. 

There is an extreme sensitivity over independ- 
ence and sovereignty. This is frequently com- 
bined with a suspicion of foreign interest in a 
country’s development even though that interest 
may be legitimate. 

There is a strong desire for social and economic 
change. This is accompanied often more by im- 
patience than by a genuine appreciation of the 
fundamentals required to achieve social and eco- 
nomic change. Leaders seek systems and pro- 
grams which seem to provide shortcuts because of 
the extreme pressures for such change. 

There is a feeling of frustration, particularly 
within middle-class groups caught in the great 
contrasts between the past and the future. 

Realistically one cannot omit mention of the 
very real and common political impulses which 
have their effect on the course of events every- 
where in the world. Men may feel compelled by 
the overwhelming weight of opinion to follow 
a popular leader. Those who cling to unpopular 
views and policies in an area of political turmoil 
seldom represent a majority. The Middle East 
is not without its opportunism and tendency to 
follow success, whatever that success may repre- 
sent. 

A Middle Eastern editor once said to me, after 
a discussion of the Communist menace: “I believe 
everything you say about communism, but I will 
not oppose it. I will not get so far out on the 
limb with you that I cannot crawl back if the 
wind should suddenly change.” 


Importance of the Near East 


The United States is 8,000 miles away from this 
turbulent area. Yet the circumstances of history 
and of the present world situation make it an 
area of great importance to us. 

The Near East is in many ways the crossroads 
of the world. Trade routes from Europe to the 
Far East and from Eastern America to the Far 
Fast lie through this area. The shortest and fast- 
est air routes are over the Arab lands. The Suez 
Canal cuts out a whole continent in the sea route 
to the East. 
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The oil of the Middle East is of great impor- 
tance to the economy and the security of the West- 
ern World. It would not be easy to develop an 
alternative source of oil available on terms con- 
venient to Europe nor an alternative source of 
power which could in the immediate future re- 
place Europe’s dependence on Middle Eastern 
petroleum. The United States is not an important 
customer for Middle Eastern oil, but our own 
security rests upon a strong, secure Europe. 

Ties of religion, of race, and of culture bind us 
to the peoples of this area. We have a genuine 
and sympathetic interest in them and a strong 
desire to see them develop into free nations. 

The United States position in the Near East is 
based upon a firm belief that the direct benefits 
to us—such as access to air and water routes and 
resources—can be achieved on a basis of mutual 
benefit to us and to the free nations of the Near 
East. We are also convinced that strong, free 
nations make the area more secure and peace more 
certain for all. 


Difficulties of U.S. Position 

One aspect of the news which undoubtedly dis- 
turbs Americans is that which dwells on the diffi- 
culties which the U.S. position has experienced in 
the Near East. Even though at times the picture 
may be overdrawn or may be based on the views 
of unfriendly sources, there is no denying that 
the United States has problems here and that they 
demand close attention. 

Americans are an impatient people. We like to 
see problems resolved and, if possible, quickly 
resolved. We tend to try to reduce the complexi- 
ties of a situation to the simplest possible terms 
and to believe strongly that for every problem 
there must be a solution. 

We are sometimes deeply and understandably 
hurt by the paradox which is so often present in 
the Near East and Asia. The United States, from 
which the principles of liberty and freedom came 
which inspired much of the political ferment of 
the area, is frequently accused of imperialism and 
the basest of motives, while the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, which have repeatedly demonstrated 
their contempt for these principles, are by many 
called democratic and are welcomed in the area. 
Our aid is attacked while, in some cases, the So- 
viets have with less aid appeared to achieve 
greater political success. 
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These surface impressions are disturbing but 
seldom valid. U.S. aid has contributed far more 
to the stability and welfare of various nations in 
the Near and Middle East than Soviet aid. In 
some of those nations which have relied most 
heavily on Soviet aid there are beginning to be 


signs of disillusionment. The widespread under- 
lying respect of these nations for U.S. principles 
and prestige should not be ignored in the light 
of noisier manifestations of Soviet influence. 
Changes wrought by internal forces in countries 
the United States is helping do not necessarily 
represent U.S. failures. In all our dealings with 
the area we need to be cautious that our expecta- 
tions of what can be done and our desires of what 
should be done are not greater than may realisti- 
cally be possible. We are dealing with complex 
movements and a set of historic circumstances 
and attitudes that are entirely different from our 
own. 

In our relations with the area we deal essen- 
tially with people, for foreign relations are really 
a matter of human relations made more complex 
by differences in culture. People in the Near 
East, like people everywhere, are primarily con- 
cerned with what is happening to them as indi- 
viduals. They see things in local contexts. The 
great movements and the great struggles of the 
world become automatically translated into local 
problems, local likes and dislikes, and local 
personalities. When we speak to someone in the 
Near East, for example, about freedom, he may 
not see it in terms of freedom for his country in 
the world scene. He may see it as freedom for 
himself from a particular set of local circum- 
stances which restrains him or which he believes 
restrains him. 

One of America’s constant dilemmas has been 
the fact that its message of freedom has been 
interpreted in many different ways and sometimes 
seems to local people to be at variance with the 
policies of the government in power with which 
we have friendly relations. It is frequently very 
difficult to explain under such circumstances that 
the United States cannot and does not interfere 
with the choice of leaders a people may make. 
The Soviets, on the other hand, have never hesi- 
tated to comment freely, and in ways designed to 
appeal to local extremists, on the internal affairs 


of a country. 
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Any U.S. policies in the Near East must take 
into account the views of other nations with 
which we have close relations and whose interests 
in the broad international scene correspond to our 
own. The United States cannot make policy in 
any part of the world in a vacuum. The spirited 
discussions which occasionally take place between 
us and our allies indicate that our close con- 
sultation does not mean that we always follow the 
same policies. We attach the highest importance, 
however, to our associates in the NATO alliance 
and to relations with those states of the Near 
East which have supported firmly the defense of 
the free world. We must seek to the fullest ex- 
tent possible to avoid any actions which would 
make more difficult their responsibilities in the 
area. 

Whatever the United States may wish to do in 
the Near East is inevitably affected by the tragic 
conflicts that are present there. The strictest 
position of impartiality in local disputes is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our position. Yet it is 
likely to bring criticism from those on both sides 
of a dispute who may feel that the United States 
should be more forthright in its support of their 
position. 

We are, further, dealing in an area where many 
wish to portray us and our motives in an unfavor- 
able light. The Communists want to make it 
appear that we are the imperialists, the interferers 
in internal affairs, the destroyers of peace. There 
has in recent months been particular evidence of 
efforts to discredit the United States through the 
spreading of rumors and false reports and through 
outright forgeries of alleged United States Gov- 
ernment documents in the press. The routine 
visits of our officials are misinterpreted and used 
as the basis for a variety of wild accusations. Our 
enemies are constantly seeking to turn our actions 
and policies against us in the arena of Near East- 
ern opinion. 


Misconceptions of Our Objectives 


Not all of the misunderstandings we face orig- 
inate in the area itself. Within our own country 
there are misconceptions regarding our role abroad 
and opposition to such matters as foreign aid. In 
a recent speech in Bangkok the director of our 
economic assistance program in Thailand, Thomas 
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E. Naughten, commented on some of the miscon- 
ceptions Americans have about U.S. aid programs. 
He said: 


There is a widespread belief among Americans that all 
human beings are motivated mainly by aspirations for a 
better life and that they will pursue these aims steadily 
and with good sense when the opportunity is offered to 
them. This ignores the fact that there are passions in 
men which are more powerful than the simple aspiration 
for a better life—passions based upon religion, nation- 
alism, pride, prejudice, tradition, and so on. More of 
the world’s conflicts arise out of emotions than out of 
economics. War itself is very bad economics. Still, we 
cannot seem to get it through our heads that offering 
people a chance to improve their standard of living does 
not in itself cause them to behave consistently in a purely 
rational manner. Man is not content with material 
things alone, and economic opportunity is only one of his 
aspirations. 

Closely related to this is our tendency to believe that a 
rising standard of living produces political stability and 
steady growth of democratic institutions. We have ween 
shocked time and again by outbreaks of violence in coun- 
tries we have been assisting and by the setback of demo- 
cratic processes, if only for a time. It is necessary to 
have an expanding economy and rising standard of living 
in order to support strong democratic systems which will 
in time produce political stability. But an expanding 
economy does not by itself produce these ideals—particu- 
larly in its early stages—any more than democracy or 
political stability by themselves produce a higher standard 
of living. 

In fact, progress comes about through a process of con- 
flict, sometimes peaceful, sometimes not. A certain dis- 
satisfaction is essential to progress, but it cannot always 
be controlled and channeled. It takes time and disci- 
pline for social dissatisfaction to direct itself into demo- 
eratic action. We must remember this and not lose 
patience. Above all, we must not feel that our efforts to 
help nations improve themselves have failed merely 
because they do not produce immediate and steady prog- 
ress toward democratic political stability. 


None of us wish to underestimate the influence 
which the United States can and does exert in 
the world. We feel it highly important, how- 
ever, to emphasize that we are but one nation 
among many, that our ability to transfer our 
principles and our hopes to people of an entirely 
different background is necessarily limited and 
that the reactions of peoples and nations in a com- 
plex and turbulent area such as the Near East 
will not always be as we hope or as we can pre- 
dict. What is gratifying in a sense is that, despite 
differences in culture, we Aave made an impact in 
the Near East, we have close and strong friends 
there, and there has gradually emerged an in- 
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creasing common awareness of the threat to free 
peoples everywhere of international communism. 


Strength of U.S. Policies 


These are some of the problems and the limita- 
tions of the United States in shaping policies 
that can be applied to the situation in the Near 
East. Let us look now at the other side. What 
are the strong points of our position, and how can 
we apply them to shape policies which will be con- 
sistent with our principles and will achieve our 
objectives ? 

The United States brings to its role in the Near 
East certain very distinct advantages. In spite 
of the varying interests, the United States enjoys 
among important segments of the Near East pub- 
lic a high degree of respect and prestige. The 
political principles of this country are widely 
admired. Our economic strength and the excel- 
lence of our technology are recognized. The 
events of 1958 in Lebanon demonstrated that we 
have power and are prepared to use it in a man- 
ner consistent with international law and with 
the sovereignty and dignity of the nations of the 
area. 

The United States handles its day-to-day rela- 
tionships with the Near East with the advantage 
of a growing store of knowledge and a steadily in- 
creasing appreciation of the sensitivities and cul- 
ture of the peoples in the area. We have now for 
many years had citizens working both privately 
and officially in widely scattered parts of these 
countries. These people, sometimes living in 
small cities and villages as missionaries, teachers, 
doctors, and technicians, know the people among 
whom they are living and in many cases have 
themselves created a better understanding of the 
United States. 

In the last decade the Foreign Service of the 
United States has increased substantially the 
number of officers who know the Arab world and 
who speak the Arabic language. Every embassy 
we have in the Arab world today has at least one 
Arabic-speaking officer on the staff. 

Our objectives in the area are simple. We want 
the door to the peoples and governments of the 
Near East to remain open. We want to continue 
to have the opportunity to arrange with them on 
the basis of mutual benefit the production of those 
resources which are important to the free-world 


economy. We want to see the creation of free, 
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independent, sovereign nations capable of fulfill- 
ing the aspirations of the people socially and 


economically. We want these people to be able 
to defend themselves from aggression and from 
external threats to their internal stability. We do 
not discount the possibility that the nations of 
the Arab world may seek various forms of closer 
association among themselves. We have indicated 
our sympathy with this desire. 

We want also to support those nations which 
are prepared to defend themselves and want our 
help. Since World War II we have signed a num- 
ber of agreements with foreign countries under 
which we provide military assistance on a basis 
of common benefit. We have supported the Bagh- 
dad Pact of Britain, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. 
Under the Middle East resolution passed by Con- 
gress in 1957, the so-called Eisenhower Doctrine, 
we have indicated our readiness to assist countries 
in the Middle East which may be threatened by 
international communism and request our help. 

Similarly in the economic field we wish to help 
the governments of the area meet the very heavy 
pressures for social and economic progress. We do 
this in a variety of ways. We may grant loans; we 
may extend special economic assistance; we may 
sell or grant surplus agricultural commodities. Or 
our assistance may be embodied in technicians who 
work directly, often in isolated areas, with the 
people of the country. 

We work directly and indirectly for the settle- 
ment of disputes, of which the Arab-Israel dispute 
is one of the most difficult. Until such time as a 
solution may be in sight, we try to prevent aggres- 
sion in the area. In this aspect, as in others, the 
United Nations organizations are of major im- 
portance. The United Nations machinery on the 
Arab-Israel frontier has kept the peace through 
a dozen trying years. The United Nations, with 
substantial financial help from the United States, 
supports the Arab refugees. It may yet also be 
through the United Nations that a solution to this 
and other problems may be found. 

In August 1955 the Secretary of State set forth 
the principles which he believed should guide the 
U.S. contribution to a settlement of the Arab- 
Israel dispute.’ His remarks involved questions 

* For an address by Secretary of State Dulles before the 
Council on Foreign Relations at New York, N.Y., on 


Aug. 26, 1955, see BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 
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of the guarantee of a boundary, the future of the 
refugees, and the status of other problems such as 
Jerusalem. We remain prepared to assist when- 
ever there is a genuine indication that either side 
is ready to consider solutions acceptable to the 
other. 

In all matters pertaining to this area, we seek 
a degree of consultation with the leaders of the 
area and with our close friends and allies in and 
out of the area which will serve to establish confi- 
dence and beneficial influence. 

Through our international information activi- 
ties and through educational exchange we seek to 
explain our position in a positive and sympathetic 
manner. We support those activities of private 
U.S. groups designed to contribute to an effective 
U.S. relationship with the area. 


Foundations of U.S. Position 

The objectives we set and the policies we seek 
to pursue in the Near East are not matters deter- 
mined and worked out by an isolated department 
in Washington. These are not only the policies 
of the Department of State; they are the policies 
of the American people. They take into account 
the views of the Congress and also the direct ex- 
pressions of the voters. They will only succeed 
to the extent that they continue to represent those 
views and enjoy that support. 

Much of what the United States does is not 
spectacular. It is quiet, steady, undramatic activ- 
ity. In some cases, to talk about our efforts is 
to lessen their effectiveness. Only occasionally do 
dramatic actions pay off. 

But behind these events and actions, there is 
a vital element—faith in ourselves and in our 
country, a faith to be maintained both here and 
among our friends abroad. That faith has been 
upheld through many turns of events in the Mid- 
dle East. It is that faith in ourselves and in our 
principles that will prevail in the struggle not 
only in the Middle East but throughout the world. 
It is that which is and wili continue to be conveyed 
by the President, the Secretary of State, and the 
many voices of our democracy. It is that which 
gives life and power to the day-to-day elements of 
our policy. 

The problems of the Near East are not likely 
to be solved today or tomorrow. The shifting 
currents will undoubtedly be in the news for many 
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years to come. But, with determination, faith in 
our principles, patience, and understanding, we 
can continue to preserve the essentials of our na- 
tional interest in this troubled but vital area. 


Fifth Anniversary of SEATO 


Statement by Acting Secretary Dillon 


Press release 635 dated September 5 for release September 7 


Today [September 7], SEATO celebrates its 
fifth anniversary of service to the cause of peace 
and progress in Southeast Asia. This purely de- 
fensive alliance came into being only in response 
to Communist aggression and subversion. It was 
to meet the Communist threat that the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty was signed in 
Manila by the Foreign Ministers of the eight 
member nations on September 8, 1954. Subsequent 
Communist actions and threats have abundantly 
established a continuing need for this collective 
defense alliance. 

I was very fortunate in being able to attend the 
last SEATO Council meeting in Wellington, New 
Zealand, in April? After the meeting I visited 
parts of the treaty area. I] was able to see for 
myself that the constructive, nonprovocative man- 
ner in which the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion is fulfilling its vital role has won SEATO 
ever-increasing respect. In the face of a continu- 
ing threat SEATO must give first consideration 
to the defense and security of the treaty area. 
But the Organization is also taking important 
positive steps to promote the political, economic, 
and cultural well-being and development of the 
peoples of the area. 

One outstanding example of this type of activ- 
ity is the SEATO Graduate School of Engineer- 
ing which is being inaugurated in Bangkok today. 
This school is a unique venture in international 
education. It is a cooperative undertaking of the 
SEATO member nations and is designed to serve 
the needs of regional member and nonmember 
states alike. It is expected to make a valuable 
contribution to economic development in the area. 

Other major SEATO programs and projects 
include those relating to cholera research, training 


For an address made by Mr. Dillon at the fifth meet- 
ing of the SEATO Council and text of the final com- 
munique, see BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1959, p. 602. 
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of skilled labor, promotion of greater regional 
cooperation and understanding, and the provision 
of scholarships and fellowships. 

This anniversary provides an appropriate oc- 
casion for us, as a member of SEATO, to reaffirm 


our faith in the high purposes it serves. The 
United States remains as fully determined as ever 
to cooperate with other members in assuring that 
SEATO?’s influence for peace and progress will 
continue to grow. 
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Agreement on Importation of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials‘ 


MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wuire Hovss, 
August 25, 1959. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a certified copy of the agreement on the importa- 
tion of educational, scientific, and cultural mate- 
rials, which was opened for signature at Lake 
Success, N.Y., on November 22, 1950, and entered 
into force on May 21, 1952. The agreement was 
signed in behalf of the United States on June 24, 
1959. 

I transmit also, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, the report of the Acting Secretary of State 
with respect to the agreement. 

Dwicut D. EtiseNHOWER. 
(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Acting Secretary of State; 


(2) certified copy of agreement en the importation of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural materials.) 


REPORT OF ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
July 6, 1959. 


Tue PRESIDENT. 
The White House: 


I have the honor to transmit to you, with a 
view to its transmission to the Senate to receive 


*S. Ex. I, 86th Cong., 1st sess. 
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the advice and consent of that body to ratification, 
the agreement on the importation of educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials, which was opened 
for signature at Lake Success, N.Y., on November 
22, 1950, and entered into force on May 21, 1952. 
The agreement was signed in behalf of the United 
States on June 24, 1959. 

In 1948 the General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization proposed the formulation of an in- 
ternational agreement to overcome governmental 
obstacles to the free flow of materials of an edu- 
cational, cultural, and scientific character. The 
proposed agreement, although designed to promote 
education, science, and culture, is in effect pri- 
marily a tariff and trade instrument. Conse- 
quently, the first draft prepared by the Secretariat 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization was submitted to a meeting 
of the contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, which produced a re- 
vised text deemed to be both technically sound and 
capable of wide acceptance. A meeting of experts 
which convened in 1950, attended by representa- 
tives of certain member states of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, prepared a further draft of the agree- 
ment in the light of comment received from 
governments. The text prepared by the meeting 
of experts was adopted unanimously by the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO at its fifth session 
in Florence in July 1950. The United States par- 
ticipated in the negotiations leading to the con- 
clusion of this agreement. 
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The major purpose of the agreement is to facili- 
tate the importation of educational, scientific, and 
cultural materials by reducing tariff and trade ob- 
stacles and thus permitting organizations and in- 
dividuals in the countries party to the agreement 
to obtain such foreign materials with less diffi- 
culty. The agreement concerns itself chiefly with 
six basic categories of materials as specified in the 
five annexes and article III, namely, (1) books, 
publications, and documents, (2) works of art and 
collectors’ items, (3) visual and auditory ma- 
terials, (4) scientific instruments and apparatus, 
(5) articles for the blind, and (6) public-exhibi- 
tion materials, 

The primary tool the agreement uses to accom- 
plish its objective is the duty-free entry of these 
six categories of materials. More specifically, 
article I of the agreement provides for exemption 
from the application of customs duties and other 
charges not imposed on like domestic products, 
except those charges for services rendered which 
represent “neither an indirect protection to do- 
mestic products nor a taxation of imports for 
revenue purposes,” with respect to the materials 
listed in the annexes to the agreement, including 
the following: 

(1) Books, newspapers, periodicals, official gov- 
ernment publications, manuscripts, music, maps, 
tourist material, and other categories of printed 
matter. Stationery and publications which are 
primarily advertising materials, except catalogs 
and travel publications, are expressly excluded 
from the operation of the agreement (annex A). 

(2) Paintings and drawings, including copies, 
executed entirely by hand, but excluding manu- 
factured decorated wares, certain types of hand- 
printed impressions, sculpture, collectors’ pieces 
of art destined for approved public galleries, col- 
lections or collectors’ pieces in various scientific 
fields such as zoology, mineralogy, or archaeology 
if not intended for resale, and antiques (articles 
over 100 years old) (annex B). 

(3) Films, filmstrips, microfilms, and sound 
recordings of an educational, scientific, or cultural 
nature provided they are destined for an ap- 
proved institution or organization (except that 
there is no limitation on destination for these 
materials produced by the United Nations or its 
specialized agencies), certain newsreels, and pat- 
terns, models and wall charts used for educational 
purposes of an approved institution (annex C). 
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(4) Scientific instruments or apparatus in- 
tended exclusively for educational purposes or 
pure scientific research if assigned to or under 
the control of an approved institution and, pro- 
vided that “instruments or apparatus of equiva- 
lent scientific value are not being manufactured 
in the country of importation” (annex D). 

(5) Reading materials in raised characters for 
the blind, and other materials for the advance- 
ment of the blind if imported by approved insti- 
tutions or organizations (annex E). 

The sixth category of materials which may 
enter duty free are materials of an educational, 
scientific, and cultural nature which are imported 
solely for showing at an approved public exhibi- 
tion. The importing country may take such steps 
as necessary to assure the reexportation of these 
materials (art. III). 


The agreement requires the granting of the 
necessary licenses and foreign exchange for the 
importation of (1) books and publications des- 
tined for specified types of libraries, official 
government documents, books and publications of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
books and publications received by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization and distributed free of charge under 
its supervision, free publications intended to pro- 
mote international tourism, articles for the blind; 
and (2) other educational, scientific or cultural 
material insofar as possible (art. IT). 

Parties to this agreement undertake, as far 
as possible, to simplify the administrative proce- 
dure governing the import of, facilitate the ex- 
peditious and safe customs clearance of, and 
promote the free circulation of, educational, scien 
tific or cultural material (art. IV). 

Contracting states may prohibit or limit the 
importation, or the circulation after importation, 
of articles on grounds relating directly to national 
security, public order or public morals (art. V). 

The United States has the option of ratifying 
the agreement subject to the reservation set forth 
in the protocol thereto. That reservation permits 
the United States to suspend, in whole or in part, 
any of its obligations under this agreement if, as 
a result of the obligations incurred under this 
agreement, any of the materials covered by the 
agreement are being imported in such increased 
quantities and under such conditions as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to domestic producers of 
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like or directly competitive products. In the 
event that the United States becomes a party to 
the agreement subject to such a reservation, any 
other party to the agreement may invoke the res- 
ervation against the United States. Any invoca- 
tion of the reservation by either the United States 
or another party must be applied in a nondiscrim- 
inatory manner. While the protocol provides that 
the suspension of such obligations shall take place 
after consultations with the other contracting par- 
ties, it is recognized that under special circum- 
stances emergency action may be taken prior to 
consultation. It is recommended that the Senate 
give its advice and consent to ratification of the 
agreement subject to the reservation contained in 
the protocol. 

The agreement provides that disputes regard- 
ing the interpretation or application of the agree- 
ment shall be settled by negotiation or conciliation 
according to previous conventions to which the 
contracting states may have subscribed (art. VIT), 
and that disputes regarding the educational, sci- 
entific, or cultural character of imported materials 
may, by common agreement of the interested 
parties, be referred to the Director General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization for an advisory opinion (art. 
VIII). 

Article XII provides that a state becoming a 
party to the agreement is to take measures within 
3 months to make the agreement fully effec- 
tive. Deposit of the instrument of ratifica- 
tion will be withheld until the Congress has had 
an opportunity to consider the implementing leg- 
islation which will be submitted after the Senate 
gives its advice and consent to ratification and 
such legislation has been enacted into law. 

Although the United States participated 
actively in the drafting of this agreement, and 
voted for its adoption by the General Conference 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization at its fifth session in Flor- 
ence in July 1950, the United States has deferred 
submission of the agreement to the Senate until 
the effect of the U.S. ratification of the Universal 
Copyright Convention (6 U.S. Treaties and Other 
International Agreements 2731) became known, 
since the implementation of that convention also 
affects the importation of published materials. 

The Universal Copyright Convention requires, 
in effect, that works coming within the terms of 
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that convention, that is works of nationals of 
other parties to the convention or first published 
in territory of such other parties, be exempted 
from certain formalities, including the “local man- 
ufacturing clause” of the U.S. copyright law. 
This so-called manufacturing clause is essentially 
a quota on the number of copies of any English 
language book manufactured abroad which may be 
imported into the United States if copyright is 
claimed here. There was some concern that modi- 
fication of the “manufacturing clause” to the ex- 
tent necessary to permit effect to be given to the 
Universal Copyright Convention might cause 
injury to the U.S. book-manufacturing industry. 
Since the agreement on the importation of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural materials would 
require the elimination of rates of duty on books 
and periodicals, it was not considered appropriate 
to seek ratification of the two agreements simul- 
taneously. Accordingly, only the Universal 
Copyright Convention was submitted for approval 
in 1954, and it was decided that the present agree- 
ment would not be signed or submitted to the Sen- 
ate until it could be ascertained what effect the 
implementation of the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention would have on the U.S. book-manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Due to the unanticipated delay in the ratifica- 
tion of the Universal Copyright Convention by 
English-speaking countries of principal impor- 
tance in the book-manufacturing field, it has not 
been possible until recently to gather data on the 
effect of the change in the U.S. “local manufac- 
turing clause.” From import information ob- 
tained to date it would appear that the increase 
in English language imports under the Universal 
Copyright Convention is not significant in rela- 
tion to the total volume of domestic production, 
and is in fact so small that it could very well rep- 
resent a normal year-to-year variation rather than 
a result of the change in the manufacturing clause. 

At present the following states are parties to 
this agreement: Afghanistan, Austria, Belgium, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Ghana, Greece, Haiti, Israel, Jordan, Laos, Lux- 
embourg, Malaya, Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Thailand, United Kingdom, Vietnam, and 
Yugoslavia. It is hoped that favorable action by 
the United States at this time will renew the 
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impetus for other countries to become parties to 
the agreement. 

The United States has long advocated and sup- 
ported the basic objective of the present agreement, 
which is to improve international understanding 
by reducing barriers to the flow of knowledge 
Ratification would demonstrate to the world the 
continued support by the United States for inter- 
national collaboration and for the principle of 
free flow of information and ideas. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Ropert Mourpuy, 
Acting Secretary. 


(Enclosure: Certified copy of agreement on the importation 
of educational, scientific and cultural materials.) 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT ON THE IMPORTATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 


PREAMBLE 


The contracting States, 

CONSIDERING that the free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge and, in general, the widest possible dissemination of 
the diverse forms of self-expression used by civilizations 
are vitally important both for intellectual progress and 
international understanding, and consequently for the 
maintenance of world peace; 

CoNSIDERING that this interchange is accomplished pri- 
marily by means of books, publications and educational, 
scientific and cultural materials; 

CONSIDERING that the Constitution of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization urges 
cooperation between nations in all branches of intellec- 
tual activity, including ‘the exchange of publications, ob- 
jects of artistic and scientific interest and other materials 
of information” and provides further that the Organiza- 
tion shall “collaborate in the work of advancing the 
mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples, through 
all means of mass communication and to that end recom- 
mend such international agreements as may be necessary 
to promote the free flow of ideas by word and image”; 

RECOGNIZE that these aims will be effectively furthered 
by an international agreement facilitating the free flow 
of books, publications and educational, scientific and cul- 
tural materials; and 

Have, therefore, AGREED to the following provisions: 


ARTICLE I 


1. The contracting States undertake not to apply cus- 
toms duties or other charges on, or in connexion with, 
the importation of: 


(a) Books, publications and documents, listed in annex 
Ato this Agreement; 
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(b) Educational, scientific and cultural materials, listed 
in annexes B, C, D and E to this Agreement; 


which are the products of another contracting State, sub- 
ject to the conditions laid down in those annexes. 

2. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this article shall 
not prevent any contracting State from levying on im- 
ported materials: 

(a) Internal taxes or any other internal charges of 
any kind, imposed at the time of importation or subse- 
quently, not exceeding those applied directly or indirectly 
to like domestic products; 

(b) Fees and charges, other than customs duties, im- 
posed by governmental authorities on, or in connexion 
with, importation, limited in amount to the approximate 
cost of the services rendered, and representing neither 
an indirect protection to domestic products nor a taxation 
of imports for revenue purposes. 


ARTICLE II 


1. The contracting States undertake to grant the nec- 
essary licences and/or foreign exchange for the importa- 
tion of the following articles: 


(a) Books and publications consigned to public libraries 
and collections and to the libraries and collections of 
public educational, research or cultural institutions; 

(b) Official government publications, that is, official. 
parliamentary and administrative documents published 
in their country of origin; 

(c) Books and publications of the United Nations or 
any of its specialized agencies; 

(d) Books and publications received by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion and distributed free of charge by it or under its 
supervision ; 

(e) Publications intended to promote tourist travel 
outside the country of importation, sent and distributed 
free of charge; 

(f) Articles for the blind: 


(i) Books, publications and documents of all kinds in 

raised characters for the blind: 

(ii) Other articles specially designed for the educa- 
tional, scientific or cultural advancement of the 
blind, which are imported directly by institutions 
or organizations concerned with the welfare of 
the blind, approved by the competent authorities 
of the importing country for the purpose of duty- 
free entry of these types of articles. 


2. The contracting States which at any time apply quan- 
titative restrictions and exchange control measures under- 
take to grant, as far as possible, foreign exchange and 
licences necessary for the importation of other educa- 
tional, scientific or cultural materials, and particularly 
the materials referred to in the annexes to this Agree- 
ment. 

ARTICLE III 


1. The contracting States undertake to give every pos- 
sible facility to the importation of educational, scientific 
or cultural materials, which are imported exclusively for 
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showing at a public exhibition approved by the competent 
authorities of the importing country and for subsequent 
reexportation. These facilities shall include the granting 
of the necessary licences and exemption from customs 
duties and internal taxes and charges of all kinds pay- 
able on importation, other than fees and charges cor- 
responding to the approximate cost of services rendered. 

2. Nothing in this article shall prevent the authorities 
of an importing country from taking such steps as may 
be necessary to ensure that the materials in question shall 
be re-exported at the close of their exhibition. 


ARTICLE IV 


The contracting States undertake that they will as far 
as possible: 

(a) Continue their common efforts to promote by every 
means the free circulation of educational, scientific or 
cultural materials, and abolish or reduce any restrictions 
to that free circulation which are not referred to in this 
Agreement ; 

(b) Simplify the administrative procedure governing 
the importation of educational, scientific or cultural ma- 
terials; 

(c) Facilitate the expeditious and safe customs clear- 
ance of educational, scientific or cultural materials. 


ARTICLE V 


Nothing in this Agreement shall affect the right of con- 
tracting States to take measures, in conformity with their 
legislation, to prohibit or limit the importation, or the 
circulation after importation, of articles on grounds re- 
lating directly to national security, public order or public 
morals. 

ARTICLE VI 

This Agreement shall not modify or affect the laws and 
regulations of any contracting State or any of its inter- 
national treaties, conventions, agreements, or proclama- 
tions, with respect to copyright, trademarks or patents. 


ARTICLE VII 


Subject to the provisions of any previous conventions 
to which the contracting States may have subscribed for 
the settlement of disputes, the contracting States under- 
take to have recourse to negotiations or conciliation, with 
a view to settlement of any disputes regarding the inter- 
pretation or the application of this Agreement. 

ARTICLE VIII 

In case of a dispute between contracting States relating 
to the educational, scientific or cultural character of im- 
ported materials, the interested Parties may, by common 
agreement, refer it to the Director-General of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
for an advisory opinion. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. This Agreement, of which the English and French 
texts are equally authentic, shall bear today’s date and 
remain open for signature by all Member States of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, all Member States of the United Nations and 
any non-member State to which an invitation may have 
been addressed by the Executive Board of the United 
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Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 


ization. 

2. The Agreement shall be ratified on behalf of the 
signatory States in accordance with their respective 
constitutional procedure. 

8. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE X 


The States referred to in paragraph 1 of article IX 
may accept this Agreement from 22 November 1950. 
Acceptance shall become effective on the deposit of a 
formal instrument with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

ARTICLE XI 

This Agreement shall come into force on the date on 
which the Secretary-General of the United Nations re- 
ceives instruments of ratification or acceptance from ten 
States. 

ARTICLE XII 

1. The States Parties to this Agreement on the date 
of its coming into force shall each take all the necessary 
measures for its fully effective operation within a 
period of six months after that date. 

2. For States which may deposit their instruments of 
ratification or acceptance after the date of the Agree- 
ment coming into force, these measures shall be taken 
within a period of three months from the date of deposit. 

3. Within one month of the expiration of the periods 
mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this article, the con- 
tracting States to this Agreement shall submit a report 
to the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization of the measures which they have 
taken for such fully effective operation. 

4. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization shall transmit this report to all signa- 
tory States to this Agreement and to the International 
Trade Organization (provisionally, to its Interim Com- 
mission). 

ARTICLE XIII 

Any contracting State may, at the time of signature or 
the deposit of its instrument of ratification or acceptance, 
or at any time thereafter, declare by notification ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
that this Agreement shall extend to all or any of the 
territories for the conduct of whose foreign relations that 
contracting State is responsible. 


ARTICLE XIV 

1. Two years after the date of the coming into force of 
this Agreement, any contracting State may, on its own 
behalf or on behalf of any of the territories for the con- 
duct of whose foreign relations that contracting State 
is responsible, denounce this Agreement by an instrument 
in writing deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

2. The denunciation shall take effect one year after the 
receipt of the instrument of denunciation. 


ARTICLE XV 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall in- 
form the States referred to in paragraph 1 of article IX, 
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as well as the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, and the International Trade Or- 
ganization (provisionally, its Interim Commission), of 
the deposit of all the instruments of ratification and 
acceptance provided for in articles IX and X, as well as 
of the notifications and denunciations provided for re- 
spectively in articles XIII and XIV. 


ARTICLE XVI 


At the request of one-third of the contracting States 
to this Agreement, the Director-General of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion shall place on the agenda of the next session of the 
General Conference of that Organization, the question of 
convoking a meeting for the revision of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XVII 


Annexes A, B, C, D and E, as well as the Protocol an- 
nexed to this Agreement are hereby made an integral 
part of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


1. In accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, this Agreement shall be registered by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations on the date 
of its coming into force. 

2. In FaitH WHEREOF the undersigned, duly authorized, 
have signed this Agreement on behalf of their respective 
Governments. 


Done at Lake Success, New York, this twenty-second 
day of November one thousand nine hundred and fifty in 
a single copy, which shall remain deposited in the archives 
of the United Nations, and certified true copies of which 
shall be delivered to all the States referred to in para- 
graph 1 of article IX, as well as to the United Nations 
E:iueational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and to 
the International Trade Organization (provisionally, to its 
Interim Commission). 


ANNEX A 
Books, PUBLICATIONS AND DOCUMENTS 


(i) Printed books. 
(ii) Newspapers and periodicals. 
(iii) Books and documents produced by duplicating 
processes other than printing. 

(iv) Official government publications, that is, official, 
parliamentary and administrative documents 
published in their country of origin. 

Travel posters and travel literature (pamphlets, 
guides, time-tables, leaflets and similar publica- 
tions), whether illustrated or not, including those 
published by private commercial enterprises, 
whose purpose is to stimulate travel outside the 
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country of importation. 
(vi) Publications whose purpose is to stimulate study 
outside the country of importation. 

(vii) Manuscripts, including typescripts. 

(viii) Catalogues of books and publications, being 
books and publications offered for sale by pub- 
lishers or booksellers established outside the 
country of importation. 
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(ix) Catalogues of films, recordings or other visual 
and auditory material of an educational, sci- 
entific or cultural character, being catalogues 
issued by or on behalf of the United Nations 
or any of its specialized agencies. 

(x) Music in manuscript or printed form, or repro- 
duced by duplicating processes other than 
printing. 

(xi) Geographical, hydrographical or astronomical 
maps and charts. 

(xii) Architectural, industrial or engineering plans 
and designs and reproductions thereof, intended 
for study in scientific establishments or educa- 
tional institutions approved by the competent au- 
thorities of the importing country for the pur- 
pose of duty-free admission of these types of 
articles. 


(The exemptions provided by annex A shall not apply 
to: 


(a) Stationery; 

(b) Books, publications and documents (except cata- 
logues, travel posters and travel literature referred to 
above) published by or for a private commercial enter- 
prise, essentially for advertising purposes; 

(c) Newspapers and periodicals in which the advertis- 
ing matter is in excess of 70 per cent by space; 

(d@) All other items (except catalogues referred to 
above) in which the advertising matter is in excess of 25 
per cent by space. In the case of travel posters and 
literature, this percentage shall apply only to private 
commercial advertising matter.) 


ANNEX B 


WoRKS OF ART AND COLLECTORS’ PIECES OF AN EDUCATIONAL, 
ScIENTIFIC OR CULTURAL CHARACTER 


(i) Paintings and drawings, including copies, executed 
entirely by hand, but excluding manufactured 
decorated wares. 

(ii) Hand-printed impressions, produced from hand- 
engraved or hand-etched blocks, plates or other 
material, and signed and numbered by the artist. 

(iii) Original works of art of statutory or sculpture, 
whether in the round, in relief, or in intaglio, ex- 
cluding mass-produced reproductions and works 
of conventional craftsmanship of a commercial 
character. 

(iv) Collectors’ pieces and objects of art consigned to 
public galleries, museums and other public institu- 
tions, approved by the competent authorities of 
the importing country for the purpose of duty-free 
entry of these types of articles, not intended for 
resale. 


Collections and collectors’ pieces in such scientific 
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fields as anatomy, zoology, botany, mineralogy, 
paleontology, archaeology and ethnography, not 
intended for resale. 

(vi) Antiques, being articles in excess of 100 years of 


age. 
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ANNEX C 


VISUAL AND AUDITORY MATERIALS OF AN EDUCATIONAL, 
ScIENTIFIC OR CULTURAL CHARACTER 


(i) Films, filmstrips, microfilms and slides, of an 
educational, scientific or cultural character, when 
imported by organizations (including, at the dis- 
cretion of the importing country, broadcasting 
organizations), approved by the competent au- 
thorities of the importing country for the purpose 
of duty-free admission of these types of articles, 
exclusively for exhibition by these organizations 
or by other public or private educational, scien- 
tific or cultural institutions or societies approved 
by the aforesaid authorities. 

(ii) Newsreels (with or without sound track), depict- 
ing events of current news value at the time of 
importation, and imported in either negative form, 
exposed and developed, or positive form, printed 
and developed, when imported by organizations 
(including, at the discretion of the importing 
country, broadcasting organizations) approved by 
the competent authorities of the importing coun- 
try for the purpose of duty-free admission of such 
films, provided that free entry may be limited to 
two copies of each subject for copying purposes. 

(iii) Sound recordings of an educational, scientific or 
cultural character for use exclusively in public 
or private educational, scientific or cultural insti- 
tutions or societies (including, at the discretion of 
the importing country, broadcasting organiza- 
tions) approved by the competent authorities of 
the importing country for the purpose of duty-free 
admission of these types of articles. 

(iv) Films, filmstrips, microfilms and sound recordings 
of an educational, scientific or cultural character 
produced by the United Nations or any of its 
specialized agencies. 

(v) Patterns, models and wall charts for use exclu- 
sively for demonstrating and teaching purposes in 
public or private educational, scientific or cultural 
institutions approved by the competent authorities 
of the importing country for the purpose of duty- 
free admission of these types of articles. 


ANNEX D 
ScIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS OR APPARATUS 


Scientific instruments or apparatus, intended exclusively 
for educational purposes or pure scientific research, pro- 
vided : 

(a) That such scientific instruments or apparatus are 
consigned to public or private scientific or educational 
institutions approved by the competent authorities of 
the importing country for the purpose of duty-free entry 
of these types of articles, and used under the control 
and responsibility of these institutions ; 

(b) That instruments or apparatus of equivalent 
scientific value are not being manufactured in the coun- 
try of importation. 
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ANNEX E 


ARTICLES FOR THE BLIND 


(i) Books, publications and documents of all kinds in 
raised characters for the blind. 

(ii) Other articles specially designed for the educa- 
tional, scientific or cultural advancement of the 
blind, which are imported directly by institutions 
or organizations concerned with the welfare of the 
blind, approved by the competent authorities of 
the importing country for the purpose of duty-free 
entry of these types of articles. 


TEXT OF PROTOCOL 


PROTOCOL ANNEXED TO THE AGREEMENT ON 
THE IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 


The contracting States, 

IN THE INTEREST OF facilitating the participation of the 
United States of America in the Agreement on the Im- 
portation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Mate- 
rials, have agreed to the following: 


1. The United States of America shall have the option 
of ratifying this Agreement, under article IX, or of ac 
cepting it, under article X, with the inclusion of the 
reservation hereunder. 

2. In the event of the United States of America be- 
coming Party to this Agreement with the reservation 
provided for in the preceding paragraph 1, the provisions 
of that reservation may be invoked by the Government 
of the United States of America with regard to any of 
the contracting States to this Agreement, or by any con- 
tracting State with regard to the United States of 
America, provided that any measure imposed pursuant 
to such reservation shall be applied on a non-diserimina- 
tory basis. 

(TEXT OF THE RESERVATION) 


(a) If, as a result of the obligations incurred by a con- 
tracting State under this Agreement, any product covered 
by this Agreement is being imported into the territory 
of a contracting State in such relatively increased quanti- 
ties and under such conditions as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry in that territory 
producing like or directly competitive products, the con- 
tracting State under the conditions provided for by para- 
graph 2 above, shall be free, in respect of such product 
and to the ertent and for such time as may be necessary 
to prevent or remedy such injury, to suspend, in whole or 
in part, any obligation under this Agreement with re- 
spect to such product. 

(b) Before any contracting State shall take action 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph (a) above, it 
shall give notice in writing to the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization as far in 
advance as may be practicable and shall afford the 
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Organization and the contracting States which are 
Parties to this Agreement an opportunity to consult with 
it in respect of the proposed action. 

(c) In critical circumstances where delay would cause 
damage which it would be dificult to repair, action under 
paragraph (a) above may be taken provisonally without 
prior consultation, on the condition that consultation be 
effected immediately after taking such action. 


{Signature pages follow] 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 











U.S. States Position 
on Charter Review 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations? 


The United States favors review of the United 
Nations Charter. The United States since the very 
beginning has regarded charter review as a life- 
giving process which could bring renewed strength 
and vitality to this organization. Because of its 
belief that the charter should be restudied in the 
light of experience and of world developments 
since 1945, the United States was a cosponsor of 
the resolution? adopted by the 10th General As- 
sembly which decided in principle to hold a 
charter review conference at the appropriate time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this much having been 
said, let me add that the United States is obviously 
not the only member state whose views should be 
considered. Other members too must believe in 
such a conference, and it appears once again that 
many members still do not consider that the “aus- 
picious international circumstances” which are re- 
ferred to in the 10th General Assembly resolution 
prevail and that the appropriate time for holding 
a review conference has therefore not yet arrived. 

Mr. Chairman, with a great deal of what Mr. 
Arkadev [George P. Arkadev, Soviet Deputy Per- 
manent Representative] said about the charter I 


*Made in the Committee on Charter Review on Sept. 
2(U.S./U.N. press release 3212). 
*For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1955, p. 949. 
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think we can all agree, notably the part about 
nations living up to the charter. The charter is 
the only internationally accepted code for behavior 
of governments, and if all nations lived up to it we 
would certainly be well on the road to a better 
world. 

Also let me say that no one can entertain higher 
hopes than I do that the visit of Chairman 
Khrushchev to this country and the visit of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the Soviet Union will ac- 
complish great good for humanity. 

But, when Mr. Arkadev speaks as he does about 
China, he introduces an issue which is wholly ex- 
traneous to the deliberations of this Committee 
and which tends actually to divide the United 
Nations—and an issue, I may add, which has 
been decisively settled by the General Assembly. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is prepared to 
support the convening of a conference to review 
the charter whenever most of the members of 
the United Nations believe such a conference can 
profitably be held. We believe that this Committee 
should continue so that the General Assembly will 
be advised promptly whenever a majority of the 
members feel that the time has come to recom- 
mend a charter review conference. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


ECE Coal Committee 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 4 (press release 633) that George A. Lamb, 
an executive of the Consolidation Coal Co., Inc., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., will serve as the U.S. dele- 
gate to the 47th session of the Coal Committee 
and subsidiary bodies of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, which con- 
vene at Geneva, September 21-25, 1959. 

The ECE Coal Committee, with its subcom- 
mittees and working parties, meets quarterly to 
discuss various aspects of the coal industry in 
Europe, with particular reference to marketing. 
At the coming session, the agenda will include the 
following items: the current European coal situa- 
tions and policies, investments in the European 
coal industries, and the usual review of the Euro- 
pean coal market. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Copyright 
Protocol 1 to the universal copyright convention con- 
cerning the application of that convention to the works 
of stateless persons and refugees. Done at Geneva 
September 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 
1955. TIAS 3324. 
Accession deposited: Lebanon, July 17, 1959. 
Protocol 2 to the universal copyright convention con- 
cerning the application of that convention to the works 
of certain international organizations. Done at Geneva 
September 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 
1955. TIAS 3324. 
Accession deposited: Lebanon, July 17, 1959. 
Protocol 3 to the universal copyright convention con- 
cerning the effective date of instruments of ratification 
or acceptance of or accession to that convention. Done 
at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force 
August 19, 1954. TIAS 3324. 
Accession deposited: Lebanon, July 17, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Japan 

Agreement for the return to the United States of twenty- 
three landing ships loaned to Japan under the charter 
party agreement of November 12, 1952, as extended 
(TIAS 2714 and 3977), and their grant to Japan under 
the mutual defense assistance agreement of March &, 
1954 (TIAS 2957). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Tokyo July 31, 1959. Entered into force July 31, 
1959. 

Agreement providing for Japan’s financial contributions 
for United States administrative and related expenses 
during the Japanese fiscal year 1959 under the mutual 
defense assistance agreement of March 8, 1954 (TIAS 
2957). Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo August 
11, 1959. Entered into force August 11, 1959. 


Peru 

Agreement providing for a grant to the Government of 
Peru to assist in the acquisition of nuclear research 
and training equipment and materials. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Lima July 16 and August 22, 
1959. Entered into force August 22, 1959. 


United Kingdom 

Agreement on administrative matters connected with the 
agreement of June 25, 1956, for the extension of the 
Bahamas Long Range Proving Ground by the estab- 
lishment of additional sites in Ascension Island (TIAS 
3603). Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
August 24 and 25, 1959. Entered into force August 
25, 1959. 


Yugoslavia 

Agreement relating to the purchase by Yugoslavia of 
military equipment, materials, and services. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Belgrade August 25, 1959. 
Entered into force August 25, 1959. 

Agreement relating to the termination of military assist- 
ance furnished on a grant basis by the United States 
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to Yugoslavia and amending the memorandum of 
understanding of October 18, 1954, relating to offshore 


procurement (TIAS 3567). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Belgrade August 25, 1959. Entered into force 
August 25, 1959. 

Agreement relating to supplies of food for the armed 
forces of Yugoslavia. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Belgrade November 20 and 21, 1950. TIAS 2145. 
Terminated: August 25, 1959, by agreement on termina- 

tion of military assistance (supra). 

Agreement relating to the furnishing of raw materials 
and other supplies to support the armed forces of 
Yugoslavia. Effected by exchange of notes at Belgrade 
April 17, 1951. TIAS 2245. 

Terminated: August 25, 1959, by agreement on termina- 
tion of military assistance (supra). 

Agreement regarding military assistance. 
Belgrade November 14,1951. TIAS 2349. 
Terminated: August 25, 1959, by agreement on termina- 

tion of military assistance (supra). 

Agreement relating to the disposition of redistributable 
and excess equipment and materials. Effected by ex- 
oo of notes at Belgrade May 19 and 22, 1955. TIAS 
3271. 

Terminated: August 25, 1959, by agreement on termina- 
tion of military assistance (supra). 

Agreement relating to a special program of facilities as- 
sistance. Effected by exchange of notes at Belgrade 
September 30, 1955. TIAS 3370. 

Terminated: August 25, 1959, by agreement on termina- 
tion of military assistance (supra). 


Signed at 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Designations 


Oleott H. Deming as Public Affairs Adviser, Bureau of 
African Affairs, effective September 2. 

Theodore J. Hadraba as Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Bureau of Economic Affairs, effective Au- 
gust 31. 

Sidney B. Jacques as director, U.S. Operations Mission, 
Greece, effective September 1. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 623 dated Sep- 
tember 1.) 

Armin H. Meyer as Director, Office of Near Eastern 
Affairs, Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
effective September 6. 

Nicholas G. Thacher as Deputy Director, Office of Near 
Eastern Affairs, Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, effective September 6. 

Stuart H. Van Dyke as director, U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion, Turkey, effective August 31. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 620 dated 
August 31.) 

Roswell H. Whitman as director of the U.S. Operations 
Mission, United Arab Republic, effective July 1, 1959. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 634 dated September 4.) 

Thomas K. Wright as Director, Office of Near Eastern, 
South Asian Regional Affairs, Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, effective September 6. 
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September 21, 1959 


Africa. Deming designated as Public Affairs Ad- 
viser, Bureau of African Affairs . 

Asia 

Meyer designated Director, Office of Near Eastern 
Affairs . . 

Thacher designated Deputy Director, Office of Near 
Eastern Affairs 

Wright designated Director, Office of Near Eastern, 
South Asian Regional Affairs 


Congress, The. Agreement on Seeneutatbon ‘i Bdu- 


eational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials 
(Eisenhower, Murphy) Se ar wee eee 
Department and Foreign Service. Designations 


(Deming, Hadraba, Jacques, Meyer, Thacher, 
Van Dyke, Whitman, Wright) os 
France. President Eisenhower Concludes Sine 
pean Talks With Visits at London and Paris 

(texts of statements and documents) 
Greece 
Mr. Herter Meets Foreign Ministers of Greece and 
Turkey at Paris (texts of joint statements) 
Jacques designated USOM director eens 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Agreement on 
Importation of Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Materials (Eisenhower, Murphy) 
International Information. Agreement on —_— 


tation of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials (Eisenhower, Murphy) 
International Organizations and Conferences. 


ECE Coal Committee (delegate) 

Italy. President Eisenhower Concludes Dareean 
Talks With Visits at London and Paris — 
of statements and documents) 

Laos. United States Supports Laos Against — 
munist Attack s- % ‘ 

Middle East. Behind the — in the — East 
(Newsom ) Seer ther tar oc% 

Mutual Security 

Jacques designated USOM director, Greece 

Van Dyke designated USOM director, Turkey 

Whitman designated USOM director, United Arab 
Republic 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Prati: 
Eisenhower Concludes European Talks With 
Visits at London and Paris (texts of statements 
and documents) 

Presidential Documents 

Agreement on Importation of Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Materials 

President Eisenhower Concludes European Talks 
With Visits at London and Paris 

Science. Agreement on Importation of Sta 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Materials (Eisen- 
hower, Murphy) 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organixetion. 
versary of SEATO (Dillon) 

Spain. President Eisenhower Concludes nacenn 

Talks With Visits at London and Paris (texts of 
statements and documents) anal “a 

Treaty Information 

Agreement on Importation of Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Materials (Eisenhower, 
Murphy) F 

Current Actions 

Turkey 

Mr. Herter Meets Foreign Ministers of Greece and 
Turkey at Paris (texts of joint statements) 

Van Dyke designated USOM director, Turkey 

U.S.S.R. Members of Official Party Listed for Visit 
of Mr. Khrushchev 


Fifth Anni- 








Index Vol. XLI, No. 1056 
United Arab —— Whitman ee USOM 
430 director 430 
United Kingdom. President Sinealnvie: Onnudan 
European Talks With Visits at London and Paris 
430 (texts of statements and documents) 403 
United Nations 
430 ECE Coal Committee (delegate) 429 
United States Supports Laos Against Communist 
430 Attack . . . 414 
U.S. States Position on Charter Review (Lodge) 429 
422 Name Inder 
de Gaulle, Charles 403 
Deming, Olcott H 430 
430 Dillon, Douglas «Val. 
Eisenhower, President . . 403, 422 
Franco, Francisco . . 408 
403 Hadraba, Theodore J 430 
Herter, Secretary 413 
Jacques, Sidney B 430 
413 Lamb, George A . . 429 
430 Lodge, Henry Cabot . 429 
Macmillan, Harold 403 
Meyer, Armin H 430 
Murphy, Robert 422 
422 Newsom, David D 415 
Thacher, Nicholas G 430 
Van Dyke, Stuart H 430 
422 Whitman, Roswell H ie Bale See. Wee 
Wirlemt, Pnomen de sci ws Awlecstens « 28 
429 
os Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: August 31-September 6 
414 Press releases may be obtained from the News 
a Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
415 No. Date Subject 
430 *620 8/31 Van Dyke designated USOM director, 
430 Turkey (biographic details). 
7621 8/31 Thayer: National Advisory Committee 
430 for Exchange of Teachers. 
*622 8/31 Stebbins nominated Ambassador to 
Nepal (biographie details). 
*623 9/1 Jacques designated USOM director, 
403 Greece (biographic details). 
624 9/1 Delegation accompanying Premier 
Khrushchev. 
sia 7625 9/2 Foreign Service Selection Boards. 
422 *626 9/2 U.S. delegation to 14th session of U.N 
General Assembly. 
403 4627 9/2 Exchange program for public adminis- 
trators. 
*628 9/2 Tobler designated USOM director, 
422 Laos (biographic details). 
7629 9/3 DLF loan to Uruguay (rewrite). 
421 *630 9/3 Burden nominated Ambassador to Bel- 
gium (biographic details). 
*631 9/3 Illness of James W. Riddleberger. 
403 *632 9/3 Educators arrive under IES program. 
633 9/4 U.S. delegate to 47th session of ECE 
Coal Committee (rewrite). 
*634 9/4 Whitman designated USOM director, 
422 United Arab Republic (biographic 
430 details). 
635 9/5 Dillon: fifth anniversary of SEATO. 
6386 9/5 U.S. statement on Laos. 
413 ao ietaga tie 
430 : Not printed. ; ; 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
413 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


US. 
PARTICIPATION 
IN THE UN 


Report by the President 
to the Congress for the Year 1958 


A comprehensive survey of the United States Government’s 
participation in the work of the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies during the year 1958 is contained in this 
thirteenth annual report by the President to the Congress. 

A section on the maintenance of peace and security outlines 
activities in the fields of nuclear testing, surprise attack, disarma- 
ment, outer space, and such other problems as the Lebanon-Jordan 
crisis, Hungary, Algeria, Cyprus, et cetera. Other sections deal 
with problems and achievements in connection with economic and 
social cooperation and human rights, dependent territories, legal 
and constitutional developments, and budgetary, financia] and 
administrative matters. Appendixes to the volume contain 
charts and other organizational information and information on 
the availability of publications and documentation. 


Publication 6852 75 cents 


Please send me copies of U.S. Participation in the UN: Report 
by the President to the Congress for the Year 1958 





Street Address: - 





Clty, Zone, and State: ...............- 











